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We've got it all! 
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ACT 

AppleCentre Canberra City, Cnr Barry Drive & North Road, 02 6257 0808 
AppleCentre Fyshwick, 178 Gladstone Street, 02 6280 0808 

NSW 

AppleCentre Balmain, 252 Darling Street, 02 9555 5200 

AppleCentre Baulkham Hills, Shop 5,350 Windsor Road, 02 9688 6066 

AppleCentre Broadway, Cnr Glebe Point Rd & Broadway, Glebe, 02 8586 1111 

AppleCentre Burwood,41 Burwood Road, 02 8741 0700 

AppleCentre Central Coast, 1/188 The Entrance Road, Erina, 02 4367 0838 

AppleCentre Chatswood, 393 Victoria Avenue, 02 8440 6888 

AppleCentre Coffs Harbour, 160a Pacific Highway, 02 6651 5655 

AppleCentre Newcastle, 38 Beaumont Street, 02 4965 3500 

AppleCentre North Sydney, 222 Pacific Highway, 02 9951 7979 

AppleCentre North Sydney Arthur St, Ground Floor, 146 Arthur Street, 02 9955 4422 

AppleCentre Pymble, 10/859 Pacific Highway, 02 9144 4866 

AppleCentre Sydney CBD, 66 Clarence Street, Sydney, 02 9367 8585 

AppleCentre Taylor Square, 11-21 Flinders St, Taylor Square, 02 9332 8500 

AppleCentre Wagga Wagga, 128 Baylis Street, 02 6971 7141 

AppleCentre Warringah Mall, Shop 130, Warringah Mall, Old Pittwater Rd, 02 9938 9111 
AppleCentre Wollongong, Cnr Crown and Kembla Streets, 02 4228 4999 

NT 

AppleCentre Ishop NT, 6 McCourt Road, Yarrawonga, 08 89325366 



QLD 

AppleCentre Brisbane CBD, 260 Adelaide Street, 07 3220 0400 
AppleCentre Mackay, Shop 2,29 Gregory Street, 07 4953 0711 
AppleCentre New Farm, 34 James Street, 07 3852 1666 
AppleCentre Rockhampton, 90 Musgrave Street, 07 4927 0847 
AppleCentre Surfers Paradise, Shop 7, Cnr Ashmore & Upton St, 07 5504 1000 


AppleCentre Adelaide, 162 Gouger Street, 08 8212 6445 

AppleCentre CBD Adelaide, Shop G7a Rundle Mall Plaza, Cnr Rundle Mall & Gawler Place, 08 8410 8585 
AppleCentre Glenunga, Shop 1,315 Glen Osmond Road, 08 8338 7444 
AppleCentre Norwood, Shop 5,177-193 The Parade, 08 8333 0922 


TAS 

AppleCentre Hobart, 99 Liverpool Street, 03 6238 1000 
AppleCentre Launceston, 99 George Street, 03 6334 6116 


Music 


VIC 

AppleCentre Berwick, 22 Gloucester Avenue, 03 8768 4600 

AppleCentre Bourke Street, 169 Bourke Street, Melbourne, 03 9639 9444 

AppleCentre Chadstone, Chadstone Shopping Centre. Lower Level, 03 9568 8655 

AppleCentre Chapel Street, 409 Chapel Street, 03 9827 5011 

AppleCentre Elizabeth Street, 399 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, 03 9329 3911 

AppleCentre Elsternwick, 327 Glenhuntly Road, 03 9530 0110 

AppleCentre Flinders Street, 172-192 Flinders Street, Melbourne, 03 9662 9666 

AppleCentre Geelong, 255 Moorabool Street, 03 5223 1550 

AppleCentre Ivanhoe, 71 Upper Heidelberg Road, 03 9497 4011 

AppleCentre Malvern, 1465 Malvern Road, 03 9824 8544 

AppleCentre Moonee Ponds, 1 Puckle Street, 03 9372 8899 

AppleCentre Richmond, 42 Bridge Road, 03 9429 5002 

AppleCentre South Melbourne, 64 Clarendon Street, 03 9684 3600 

AppleCentre Whitehorse, 546 Whitehorse Road, Mont Albert, 03 9898 9344 


WA 

AppleCentre Albany, Shop 6,69 Lockyer Avenue, 08 9842 9660 

AppleCentre Nedlands, 104 Stirling Highway, 08 9389 0400 

AppleCentre Joondalup, 10/7 Delage Street, 08 9301 5333 

AppleCentre Mount Hawthorn, Shop 5,148 Scarborough Beach Rd, 08 9444 9988 

AppleCentre Perth, Shop 45, Carillon City Arcade 207 Murray Street, 08 9324 3455 
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All new Mac bundles 

All the tools a creative professional needs to start producing now! 


Apple PowerMac 
G5 bundle 



• Dual Core 2GHz 
PowerMac G5 CPU 

• 1.5GB RAM TOTAL 

• 160GB HD Storage 

• Apple 20" LCD Cinema Display 

• DVD-R SuperDrive 

• NVIDIA GeForce 6600 LE 128MB SDRAM 

• 3xF/Wire, 3xUSB, Keyboard, Mighty Mouse, OSX 

• 30GB iPod Video (for backups etc) 

• Logitech Z-4 (silver/black) Speaker System 

• Onsite Installation & 3 year warranty 

• Adobe Creative Suite 2 Premium 

RENT FOR ONLY $79/wk # 

Call us for pricing on Dual Core 2.3GHz 
and Quad 2.5GHz options 


Adobe Creative Suite 2 
Premium contains... 



DUAL CORE 2GHz Processors 


Authorised Reseller 



Adobe 


•Adobe Photoshop 9 
•Adobe Illustrator 12 
•Adobe InDesign 4 
•Adobe GoLive 8 
•Adobe Acrobat Pro 7 
•Version Cue 
•Adobe Stock Photos 
•Adobe Bridge 

Your design tools in one package 



Apple iMac Design Bundle Apple MacBook Pro Bundle 


Boosted RAM, built-in iSight, AirPort Extreme 
and Bluetooth: bundled for performance ... 

• Apple 20" LCD 2GHz Intel Core Duo 250GB 

• 1GB RAM TOTAL 

• DVD-R SuperDrive 

• 2xF/Wire, 3xUSB, Keyboard, Mouse, OSX 

• 30GB iPod Video (for backups etc) 

• Logitech Z-4 (silver/black) Speaker System 

• Onsite Installation & 3 year warranty 

• Adobe Creative Suite 2 Premium 

RENT FOR ONLY $59/wk» 


# Rental Plans based on a 3 year term. 

The Apple Specialists at Designwyse can tailor a Rental, Lease or Purchase plan to suit your exact requirements. 

Please call for Government or Education prices. Prices include GST. E&OE Prices subject to change without notice. 

^Weekly figures are for 36 month rental agreement (monthly payments) conditions apply, TAP. Onsite installation Melbourne only. 


Boosted RAM, built-in AirPort Extreme, 
Bluetooth: work-ready bundle ... 

• Apple MacBook Pro 15" 1.67GHz Intel 80GF 

• 1GB RAM TOTAL, 

• DVD-R SuperDrive 

• Wireless Keyboard and Mouse, OSX 

• 30GB iPod Video (for backups etc) 

• STM Cany Case & iCurve desk stand 

• AppleCare 3 year warranty 

• Adobe Creative Suite 2 Premium 

RENT FOR ONLY $68/wk # 

Call us for pricing on 17” PowerBook options 
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4/200 Princes Highway 

Website: www.designwyse.com.au 

Authorised Reseller 

Dandenong VIC 3175 

Email: sales@designwyse.com.au 


dwmwo 2 o 6 lhp Please call for Government or Education prices. Prices include GST. E&OE Prices subject to change without notice. ^Weekly figures are for 36 month Rental agreement (monthly pal 




































































QuarkXPress 6.5 for MacOSX 



Thinking Printing 


Xerox - colour inkjet printers LinoType - font collections 



p tYpE Library^ 



❖ KERIO 

KERIO - mail server software 


QuarkXPress™ is powerful layout software 
yith an intuitive, versatile interface that lets 
[ou combine writing, editing, and 
typography with colour and pictures to 
produce dynamic final output. QuarkXPress 
s widely used by magazines, newspapers, 
advertising agencies, typesetters, printers, 
jorporate publishers, design firms, catalog 
louses, book publishers, and form designers. 

QuarkXPress 6.5.$1650 

Jpgrade from v3 to v 6.5.$734 

Jpgrade from v4 to v 6.5.$595 

Jpgrade from v5 to v 6.5.$439 

QuarkXPress Passport 6.5.$1925 

Ipgrade from v4 to v 6.5.$645 


Xerox Phaser 7750DN A3+.$9999 

A4/A3 + . Prints on plain/glossy paper/card. 
Paper calibration feature. Up to 35 ppm for 
colour and B&W, 12 month Onsite Warranty. 
100BaseT Ethernet. Best quality. 


Xerox Phaser 7750GX.$11,550 

Xerox Phaser 7750DXF.$15,950 


Xerox Phaser 7300N A3+.$4950 

A4/A3 + . 2400dpi, 192MB, 30ppm colour 
37ppm B&W, Adobe PS3,12 month Onsite 


Warranty. 100BaseT Ethernet. 

Xerox Phaser 7300DN.$5379 

Xerox Phaser 7300DT.$6479 

Xerox Phaser 6250N A4.$3905 


24 ppm colour and B&W, 12 month Onsite 
Warranty. 100BaseT Ethernet. 


LinoTVpe 1.7 Gold Edition 

For bureaus, publishers, agencies, design 
studios. Boxed twin CD set. Customised 10 
user licence. Over 3,900 typefaces. MULTI¬ 
PLATFORM - Windows and Mac. 


10 User licence.$7645 

20 User licence.$14,190 


LinoType Essentials Vol 1&2 ...$1749 
The basis for your type library 7 - 289 fonts 

LinoType ITC Full Library.$4950 

From classic to modem - 1034 fonts 

LinoType Fresh Cream.$979 

Modem, fun and display fonts -113 fonts 
LinoType Take TVpe 2, 3 & 4 ....$825 
This value pack saves money! - 750 fonts 


Kerio Mail Server 
Kerio MailServer is state-of-the-art secure 
email server allowing companies to 
collaborate via email, shared contacts, shared 
calendars and tasks. Use a Kerio Mail Server 
and an Xserve as a replacement for Microsoft 
Exchange and save a fortune on CAL licences. 


20 User licence with 

McAfee Antivirus.$1309 

Additional 20 User licence 

with McAfee Antivirus.$759 

20 User licence.$649 

Additional 100 User licence.$495 


Designwyse has got the lot 


From software to storage, we’ve got everything for the creative professional 



LaCie - made for ideas 


iCie 160GB FireWire External HD in 
>rsche P3 Casing.$231 

.Cie 250GB 31/2" 7200rpm P3 casing 
reWire 400.$308 

iCie 500GB 7200rpm d2 BigDisk 
1B2.0& FireWire &F800.$649 

.Cie 80GB 2.5" 4200rpm 11ms P2 
sing USB2.0& FireWire.$299 

Cie AIT-3 100/200GB Ultral60 SCSI 

rive in d2 casing.$4950 

Cie BIGGEST RAID 1TB 4X250GB HD 

5B2.0& FireWire 800.$2099 

Cie BIGGEST RAID 2TB 4X500GB HD 

IB2.0 & FireWire 800.$3695 

Cie DL DVD-RW Lightscribe Burner 
rewire Toast Lite 6.$220 

Cie Photon 19vision blue 

)" LCD monitor with hood.$849 



HP-colour inkjet printers 


HP Designjet 90 A2+.$2079 

A2+/C+ enhanced color management, fast 
print speeds. Optional Roll Feed and Optional 
PostScript RIP. 

HP DesignJet 130NR.$4345 

Multi-format printing, fade-resistant photo¬ 
quality images. Prints up to 610mm wide, 
2400x1200dpi, USB, parallel, Fast Ethernet, 
100-sheet input, automatic 24" roll feed. 

HP DesignJet 5500PS 42" inbuilt RIP 

6 colour (CMYKcm) 1200x600 dpi, 46.4 
sqm/hr. 256MB RAM, 40GB hard disk, PS 3 
RIP Parallel, 10/100 BaseTX Print Server. 

Fast photo quality with continuous tone and 
a wide colour gamut. 680ml cartridges, HP 

web access remote control.$24,750 

HP DesignJet 5500PS 60" with RIP.$37,290 



Adobe 


Adobe - Software solutions 

Adobe CS2 Premium.$1,950 

Acrobat Pro7, Illustrator 12, Photoshop 9, 
GoLive 8, InDesign 4, Version Cue, Adobe 
Stock Photos and Adobe Bridge. 

Upgrade from any Photoshop version ..$1232 


Upgrade from Creative Suite 1.$869 

Adobe Acrobat 7 Pro.$695 

Adobe Photoshop CS2 

Upgrade from any full version of Photoshop 

version (not LE or Elements).$319 

Adobe Illustrator CS2 

Upgrade from Illustrator CS.$299 

Adobe InDesign CS2 

Upgrade from InDesign.$305 

Adobe Licensing options - Call us 
now for the best price 
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WACO/A 


Wacom - drawing technology 

Wacom Cintiq Dtz-2100 

21" LCD Graphics Tablet/display. 
Programmable ExpressKeys & TouchStrips, 
increased pressure sensitivity, pen tilt 
sensitivity, Tool ID.$4430 

Wacom Cintiq 17" 

17" LCD Tablet.$2720 

Wacom Intuos3 

Standard surface digitising ablet with USB 
interface and erasing pressure sensitive pen 

4x5 USB Tablet.$295 

6x8 USB Tablet.$449 

9x12 USB Tablet.$545 

Wacom Graphire 3 

Entry level graphics, photo/video editing 

4x5 USB Tablet.$129 

6x8 USB Tablet.$245 


Rental Plans based on a 3 year term. 

ie G5 Specialists at Designwyse can tailor a Rental, Lease or Purchase plan to suit your exact requirements. 


IN MELBOURNE CALL FREECALL - NO CHARGE 

9706 8858 1800 334 684 


llude 3 year AppleCare Warranty where applicable, conditions apply, TAP dwmwo 2 o 6 rhp 




Professional Computer Solutions 





































































$ 250,000 

iPod accessory 
Clearance Sale 

at all Next Byte Stores (while stocks last) 


Get in quick for Next Byte’s massive $250, 




SAVE $200! Fuji Xerox 
Colour Laser Printer 

When you buy a Xerox Phaser 8500N from 
Next Byte at $1995 inc GST you not only 
receive $200 of RRP, but you also receive 
50% off your first set of consumables** 

The Xerox Phaser 8500 solid ink printer 
brings stunning fast colour from the experts 
of printing, Fuji Xerox Printers. 


Microsoft Office BONUS 
Save up to 50% 

Any customer who buys a Macintosh computer 
from Next Byte with a copy of Microsoft Office will 
qualify for a rebate up to 50% off the RRP* 

Make your purchases by February 28th. 2006 and 
take advantage of these rebates: 

— j Microsoft Office 
Student & Teacher 

RRP:$249 
Cashback: $50 
Total Price: $199 






Microsoft Office 
Standard Edition 

RRP:$649 
Cashback: $324.50 
Total Price: $324.50 


Microsoft Office 
Professional Edition 

RRP:$849 
Cashback: $424.50 
Total Price: $424.50 



SA Adelaide - Glenunga 08 8338 7444 Adelaide CBD 08 8410 8585 

VIC Elizabeth St. CBD 03 9329 3911 Bourke St. CBD 03 9639 9444 Richmond 03 9429 5002 

NSW Sydney CBD 02 9367 8585 Baulkham Hills 02 9688 6066 Pymble 02 9144 4866 Balmain 02 9555 5200 

QLD Brisbane 07 3220 0400 Surfers Paradise 07 5504 1000 WA Nedlands 08 9389 0400 

Australia's Macintosh Specialists 

local call 1300 361119 nextbytc.com.au ^ AppleCentre nextbytenews-subscribe@nextbyte.com.au 

♦Offer valid until 28th February 2006. Qualifying versions of Microsoft Office 2004 for Mac include the Student & Teacher Edition. Standard Edition and Professional Edition. You can also get the 
same 50% savings when you buy Microsoft Word 2004 for Mac, Microsoft Excel 2004 for Mac. and Microsoft PowerPoint 2004 individually from selected retailers. Upgrade editions are not eligib 
*’Consumables are: 3x Black ink cartridges, 3 x Magenta Ink cartridges, 3 x Yellow ink cartridges and 3 x Magenta Ink cartridges Ink cartridges ($340 saving) OR a box of black ink valued a 
$115. Offer available while stocks last, and available ONLY at point of purchase. 

All graphics are for illustration purposes only. Next Byte reserves the right to change prices & or adjust models according to availability of stock without prior notice. E&OE. 
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Macworld Expo San 
Francisco 

017 

All the key news from the 
Macworld Expo in 
January, with reports on 
the Macbook Pro, (Life 06, 
and, of course, Intel chips 
inside. 
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Test drive. 
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Adaptec AUA- 
1420KIT2 Port USB 
2.0 Cardbus 

Ww 

Belkin FSU222AU 
USB 2.0 PCMCIA 

CompuCable USB 2 
CardBus Controller 

Comsol 4-Port 
Combo Cardbus 
Adapter 

m 

Adaptec USB2 
connect 3100LP 

Belkin F5U219 3 Port 
USB 2.0 PCI 

m 

Belkin F5U220 5 Port 
USB 2.0 PCI 

m 

Comsol 5 Port USB 
2.0 PCI Controller 

AMW lab: USB 2 
expansion 

067 

New life for old Macs 


Aperture 1.0.1 

Ww 

070 

Despite some flaws, 
Apple's pro imaging 
application sparkles 

OmniGraffle 
Professional 4.0 

072 

Intuitive interface updates 
belie power 

Braxton’s link 
tester 1.0 

W'A 

073 

Some rough edges, but 
produces useful results 

Guitar Rig 2 

074 

Digital guitar studio 
shines with new effects 

iWatermark 3.0 

m* 

075 

Add text and graphic 
watermarks to images 

Stubbs the Zombie 

Beta tested 
076 

Get on the brain diet 
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The future of font management is here. 


Extend 

a CElartern company 

© 2005 Extensis, Inc. All rights reserved. 


Available from your Proudly Distributed and Supported in Australia by 

local Apple reseller www.pica.com.au info@pica.com.au Ph: 03 9388 9588 
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From the Macintosh scene to the magazine. 

By Matthew JC. Powell. 



© 

Hot Links 

www.apple.com/au/macbookpro 

Worst. Name. Ever. 


A moot point 


M ACBOOK? MacBook? The question must be asked a 
third time: MacBook? Who thought that was a good 
idea? Apple has the single best-known brand in laptop 
computers — PowerBook — and has apparently decided to throw 
it to the wind in exchange for MacBook. 

And when I say PowerBook is the best-known brand in laptop 
computers, I do not say that lightly. In much the same way as 
Intel-based PCs running Windows have been described since the 
year dot as “IBMs,” laptop computers have - to a lesser extent, 
perhaps — ended up generically tagged as “PowerBooks”. I have 
heard the name applied to machines made by Dell, Toshiba and, 
yes, even IBM. ThinkPad may be the second-best-known brand 
in laptops, but PowerBook was the big ’un. 

The makers of Porteges and Satellites and Inspirons may 
disagree with me on this, but I can’t for the moment recall who 
they are. 

Remember back in 1998, when Jobs was setting about simpli¬ 
fying Apple’s product lineup into those four boxes - Consumer 
and Pro, desktop and laptop? Remember how simple and logical 
it was? Consumer machines start with “i” while those aimed at 
the professional market start with “Power”; desktop machines 
finish with “Mac” while laptops finish with “Book”. It all made 
sense. We had utopia. 

Not anymore. Apparently forgetting his etymology, Jobs has 
decided that the “Power” in PowerBook had something to do with 
the PowerPC processor inside (as, admittedly, it did in PowerMac). 
He’s forgotten that PowerBooks were PowerBooks when they had 
68K processors in them and were the biggest-selling laptops in the 
world. Of course, he was between Apple gigs at the time and maybe 
no-one’s been game to give him a briefing on what he missed. 

Now the “Power” prefix has been replaced, bizarrely, by “Mac”. 
So what are the first Intel-based desktops aimed at the profes¬ 
sional market going to be called: MacMac? Perhaps MacDesk? 
MacTower? Yuck. 

I guess my argument last Commentaiy, that Apple may be reluc¬ 
tant to change the established branding on iTunes, is now moot. 
It seems all of Apple’s established brands are up for negotiation. 

Now that I’ve vented a bit about the loss of PowerBook, just 
let me touch briefly on the subject of “Pro”. While all of us accept 
that Apple has different types of customers, and that it designs 
both hardware and software to take into account these different 
markets, I’m a little concerned about the appellation “Pro” being 
added to the name of my future laptop. 


Without putting too fine a point on it, I think it’s fair to say that 
all of us, consumers and professionals, prosumers and confes¬ 
sionals, expect professional results from a machine for which we 
pay thousands of dollars. When the delineation was between “i” 
or “Power,” we could say that either would give professional 
results, the difference was in features, construction, whatever. 

Not now. This one is proudly emblazoned with “Pro” on the 
case. If you use this beat, you’re a professional with professional 
needs and professional skills and you’ll get professional results. 
You don’t use this thing, you’re not. 

When Apple releases the iBook parallel to the MacBook Pro, 
what will it be called? MacBook Consumer seems exceedingly 
clumsy, and MacBook Con would be very ill-advised indeed. The 
semantic opposite of a professional (someone who does what they 
do for payment) is an amateur (someone who does what they do 
for love). Unfortunately, the term “amateur” has some negative 
connotations, so I wouldn’t suggest MacBook Amateur either. 

Chances are, the iBook name will continue, just as iMac has 
continued into its Intel-based future. My problem there is that 
Apple will have two lines of laptops: iBooks and MacBooks. You 
see the problem? Isn’t there an implication here that iBooks 
aren’t Macs? 

Now, I have to admit to you that in amongst all this complaint 
I am a little stymied as to what I would have called the new 
PowerBook (it’ll always be a PowerBook to me). Since the 
PowerBook G3, Apple’ pro laptops have borne the name of their 
processor. This one is based on the Intel Core Duo processor, so 
one might have been tempted to call it PowerBook Duo. But of 
course that name was already used by a series of dockable sub¬ 
notebooks Apple made in the 1990s. PowerBook Core Duo 
wouldn’t really avoid the confusion, to my mind, while 
PowerBook Dual and PowerBook Intel don’t do anything for me. 

So Apple has finally updated the PowerBook line, with its 
first real, generational change since 2001. It’s got all the bells 
and whistles, all the performance you could hope for (multi¬ 
way videoconferencing - yay!) including built-in iSight and 
Front Row and cool this and funky that, in a slimmer package 
even than the old PowerBook G4. And it has rendered it 
completely unnameable. 

Oh, and by the way, I want one. Now. 
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State of the art design, state of the art technology... Available in screen sizes from 15" to 40”, NEC LCD Monitors 
boast unrivalled screen performance with leading edge technology that makes your visual experience both comfortable 
and enjoyable. As well as delivering outstanding image quality with minimised glare, reflection and distortion, NEC 
LCD monitors offer a wide array of features and options such as XtraView® wide-angle viewing, Rapid Response™ for 
virtually uninterrupted, undistorted viewing of high-speed, full-motion video, portrait/landscape viewing, high efficient 
backlight promoting extraordinarily long life, a wide range of inputs available, No Touch Auto Adjust allowing the monitor 
to automatically sync with your graphics card, adjusting screen settings for optimal viewing. All of this and more, in a 
lightweight design and ultra thin frame, NEC LCD Monitors define the fine art of technology. 
























SUBSCRIBE TO DESKTOP 
AND GET MAC PHONE 
HOME WORTH $49.95 FREE! 

MAC PHONE HOME 

— Tracks & Locates Missing Computers 

■ MAC Phone Home is a stealth software that secretly allows you 
to track and locate your computer anywhere in the world. 

■ This award winning software is the number one computer 
tracking and recovery software in the world, available in 
Macintosh version. 

■ There are no hidden or ongoing fees with full technical assistance. 

■ Special enterprise versions available for Education facilities, 
Corporate and Government Agencies. 

Phone 1300 886 473 

Web: www.pcphonehome.com.au 


PLUS SUBSCRIBE FOR 2 YEARS & YOU’LL ALSO RECEIVE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 2006 WORTH $69.95 FREE! 

The 2006 updated Encyclopaedia Britannica, Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Thesaurus and the World 
Atlas form the cornerstone of a total reference library which will interest and involve anyone with an enquiring mind. 
With exceptional bonus material including timelines, ‘year in review’, rich multimedia, additional videos, web links and 
magazines online, all available at the touch of a button, this is an essential addition to any home library. 




FREE FAX 

1800 802 326 


FREE CALL 

1800 804 160 


FREE POST 

NICHE MEDIA Reply Paid No.2. PO Box 2135 ST KILDA VIC 3182 


(niche): 


Subscribe IMPORTANT. Be sure to to include your email address for delivery of Mac Phone Home. 


NAME 


JOB TITLE COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


SUBURB POSTCODE 


PHONE BHOURS( ) FAX BHOURS ( ) 


EMAIL 


□ 1 Year $75 (save$13.00) (incGsnGet MAC Phone Home 

□ 2 Years $119 (save $57.00) oncGsn Get both MAC Phone Home & Britannica D RENEWAL 

□ PLEASE FIND MY CHEQUE TO NICHE MEDIA ENCLOSED 


□ PLEASE CHARGE MY CREDIT CARD 


□ VISA □ BANKCARD □ MASTERCARD □ AMEX □ DINERS CLUB 


□□□□□□□□ 

SIGNATURE 


EHEDD 

EXPIRY 


Annual cover price is $88.00 (inc GST). Overseas subscription rate is S120AUD. This offer is available to residents of Australia only. Your subscription to Australian Macworld will start with the next available issue. Once payment has been successfully processed, 
this serves as a tax invoice. Niche Media ABN 13 064 613 529. No refunds provided. System Requirements: Mac® OS 10.3, iMac “ or G3 350 MHz or faster processor; 256 MB RAM, 350 MB free hard-disk space, CD-ROM drive, 800x600 resolution, mil- 
lions of colours, Mouse, Sound Card and speakers recommended. Printer and internet access recommended. 










































































Your magazine, your forum. 
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Letters should be e-mailed to matthew.powell@niche.com.au with 
a subject header of “Mailbox” or by post to Australian Macworld 
Mailbox, 3/165 Fitzroy Street, St Kilda, Victoria 3182. Letters of fewer 
than 200 words are given preference. We reserve the right to edit 
letters and probably will. To be eligible for the On Tour prize, you 
must include your full name and address, including state or territory. 


On Tour letter 
of the month. 


For the next issue, Conexus (02 
9975 2799) will be giving a JBL 
On Tour Portable Music Box to 
the Australian Macworld reader 
who sends in what we deem to 
be the most interesting letter. 

On Tour is a compact, 
lightweight, high performance 
sound system, and connected to 
your iPod, iPod mini, MP3 player 
or other music source, will 
provide hours of clean, powerful 
sound. The stereo mini jack 
connection allows you to enjoy 
high quality audio from a variety 
of portable devices including 
laptops as well as CD players 
and desktop computers. 

On Tour comes with slick touch 
pad controls for volume, and will 
remember your last volume 
setting after the system shuts 
down. The unit also features an 
integrated protective cover and 
stand, with the sliding cover 
serving as a stand when open. 

On Tour has a universal AC 
adapter for worldwide use and an 
audio input cable is included. 
Proprietary technology ensures 
the On Tour thumps out quality 
bass and clear accurate sound. 


Education discount... 
if you’re lucky 

Craig Molyneux’s experience 
(“Your call is important”, 

Mailbox 12.2005) in trying to get 
assistance from Apple Australia 
beggars belief. But I can assure 
him he is not alone. It took me 
over a month to get through 
Apple’s customer firewall. My 
letter and email went 
unanswered, until a Mailbox 
submission finally raised their 
director of marketing (courtesy 
of AMW, Ed). 

As a tertiary student I had 
been enquiring about why I 
appeared to be ineligible for 
Apple’s education discount. The 
regional conservatoriums in 
NSW, like universities and TAFE, 
attract the education discount 
from Apple, but unlike 
universities and TAFE, not if you 
are a student. The 
conservatoriums, which offer 
tertiary certificates in the 
performing arts at a level 
comparable to TAFE courses, 
are private institutions, and 
therefore, Apple informed me, 
students are ineligible. Yet 
Apple provides the discount to 
the conservatorium and staff. 


I offered the following thoughts 
to Apple: given that Apple 
posted its record revenue and 
profit in the September 2005 
quarter, with the prospects for 
the following quarter looking to 
exceed that (congratulations on 
great products!), it would have 
been a fitting gesture to extend 
their education discount to 
students at conservatoriums. 
Apple’s record profit was due in 
part to the sales of the iPod, 
coupled with iTunes Music 
Store, that is, music virtually on 
tap. But it is the musicians who 
make it possible and for some, 
the springboards to their 
careers were the 
conservatoriums of NSW, and 
elsewhere in Australia. To my 
knowledge music is not studied 
at TAFE, although I could be 
wrong. There is irony here that 
Apple profits but these students 
are ineligible for the discount. 

Not expecting a response, I 
was not disappointed. 

Derek Skingle, 

Goolmangar, NSW 


Mini dreams 

Dan Frakes ("A Front Row Seat", 
AMW 01.06) was right on the 
money regarding turning the Mac 
Mini into a home media centre. 

He's not the first to think of it - 
I sent an e-mail to Steve Jobs 
last month suggesting exactly 
that - but I (wishfully?) took the 
lack of a reply as confirmation 
that I wasn't the first to think of it 
either and that Apple is 
developing such a beast. 

The real killer is to go one 
step further and develop a 
video-capable AirPort Express 
with AirTunes to go with it, 
turning the Mac Mini media 
centre into a distributed home 
entertainment system and 
knocking every competing 
product for six. 

All we have to do is wait! 

Brendan Jones, 
via e-mail 


Terms and Conditions. Mentor letter of the month 1. Instructions on how to enter form part of these conditions of entry. 2. To enter send tips or queries to matthew.powell@niche.com.au with 
a subject header of “Mailbox". Entries will be judged by the editorial staff of Australian Macworld The judges' decision in relation to any aspect of the competition is final and binding on every 
person who enters. No correspondence will be entered into. Chance plays no part in determining the winner(s). Each entry will be individually judged based on its degree of interest. 4. Employees, 
their immediate families and agencies associated with this competition are not permitted to enter. 5. The Promoter accepts no responsibility for late or misdirected entries. 6. The best entry/entries 
as determined by the judges will win the prize(s). 7. The Promoter is neither responsible nor liable for any change in the value of the prize occurring between the publish date and the date the 
prize(s) is claimed. 8. The prize(s) is not transferable and will not be exchanged for cash. 9. The winner(s) will be notified by mail. 10. All entries become the property of the Promoter. 11. The 
collection, use and disclosure of personal information provided in connection with this competition is governed by the Privacy Notice 12. The Promoter is Niche Media Pty Ltd of Level 3/165 
Fitzroy Street ST KILDA VIC 3182 Ph 03 9525 5566, (ABN 13 064 613 529). 
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Stick to your 
principles 

As a school principal for the 
past twenty-two years I have 
been a long time user and 
advocate for the Mac platform. 
Unfortunately for the past two 
years I have been sent to the 
wastelands and forced to work 
within a Windows environment. 
I'm now back bigger than ever, 
have bought my new G5 iMac 
20", a 5G iPod Video 30Gb, 
Airport Express and a Telstra 
Bigpond Broadband account 
(that's another story - same old, 
same old when it comes to 
quality third party tech support). 

I've even renewed my 
subscription to Australian 
Macworld. Now herein lies the 
problem - I've studied hard and 
long through reading AMW 
12.2005 and other online options 
and have been spreading the 
good word like the son of an 
evangelist about how I will 
become the guru of everything 
music. Just before I went to get 
an iTunes account my son tells 
me that he has been downloading 
like there is no tomorrow with an 
application called Limewire at NO 
COST! Have I missed something 
here as I have had a look at 
everything he has put on his iPod 
and there is nothing he hasn't 
been able to download using his 
friend's PC! And to think I was 
about to pay $1.69 per song. 

Cam Wallace, 
via e-mail 

Well, Cam, there is one small 
thing you have overlooked. You 
know how your son doesn't pay 
anything to download songs 
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using LimeWire? That means no 
money is being paid to record 
companies for their property, and 
in turn no money is being paid to 
the artists for their work. In short, 
downloading songs via LimeWire 
is theft. It's illegal, immoral and 
probably fattening. 

When you pay your $1.69 to 
iTunes Music Store, some of that 
money goes to the record 
companies and in turn some 
gets to the artists. Its legal, moral 
and keeps you slim. As a school 
principal and shaper of young 
minds, you might like to pass this 
message on to your students — 
many of whom, like your son, are 
breaking the law. — M.JC.P 

Mile high club? 

I had iChat open today, and my 
buddy who lives in New York 
came online. This might not 
seem unusual except for the fact 
that he was flying on a Lufthansa 
aircraft to Germany, and was 
currently over Poland (he 
thought). We tried to get a video 
and audio only connection going, 
but they both failed, so we went 
to Skype and the audio worked 
flawlessly. I must admit I was 
blown away at the fact that you 
can get a wireless connection 
in a plane, and had iChat 
worked as it should, we would 
have had a video conference 
call. How cool is that? FYI, he 
had a 17” Powerbook and 
iSight camera, and a $15 plan. 

I had my 15” Powerbook and a 
wireless connection via my 
linksys WA54G. 

Tom Warder, 
via e-mail 


Desktop 


Scoring the front row 

Ray Watts has missed the point 
of Front Row. Having only just 
been released, it’s no surprise 
that it is still fairly limited in many 
ways. Our family iMac is used as 
a substitute for a TV in the 
upstairs rooms, where we’d only 
watch movies, not TV shows. 
There is no need for anything but 
what’s on the remote. Not only 
that, but with birthday parties, 
one has only to set up the all-in- 
one masterpiece and unplug the 
keyboard and mouse and be 
sure that only you (with the 
remote) can have control over 
the music. Front Row can be 
done with a mouse, certainly, but 
funnily enough DVD players can 
be operated without their 
remotes, too. Remote controls 
mean the task can be done, well, 
remotely. Keep in mind that any 
shortcomings Front Row has will 
be addressed over time and that 
it is a free application bundled 
into a computer. Which, I might 
add, is cheaper than a 
professional media centre. 

Luke Mansour, 

Ringwood, Vic 
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Manage people, projects, assets and more - the easy way! 

Announcing FileMaker Pro 8 and FileMaker Pro 8 Advanced 


FileMaker Pro 8-Work Faster. Share More. 

FileMaker® Pro is the #1 -selling easy-to-use database. 
Whether you need to manage clients and companies, 
inventories and invoices, or students and statistics, 
FileMaker Pro 8 gives you the tools you need to 

manage, customise 
and share all your 
information on a 
network or over the 
web with Windows 
and Mac users. 


New features 
include the ability 
to create Adobe® 
PDF files and Microsoft® Excel files directly from your 
FileMaker information for easy sharing with others, 
loads of time saving features, and much more! 



FileMaker Pro 8 Advanced-More Powerful. 
More Customised. More Advanced. 



New! FileMaker Pro 8 
Advanced has all the 
features of FileMaker 
Pro 8 plus advanced 
development and 
customisation tools 
so you can efficiently 
build more powerful, 
more customised 
databases! 


FileMaker Pro 8 Advanced lets you customise menus 
just the way you want, and create more informative 
and intuitive databases by adding Tooltips to fields 
and layout objects. You even get robust debugging 
tools and much more! 



For a limited time, FileMaker Pro 6 through 8 customers are eligible to upgrade to FileMaker Pro 8 
Advanced until June 30, 2006. For more information, visit www.filemaker.com.au. 


South Australia 
Victoria 
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■ MACWORLD EXPO REPORT 



Hot Links 

www.apple.com/macbookpro 



MacBook 
Pro unveiled 

A PPLE expanded its laptop offerings beyond the vener¬ 
able PowerBook line at this year’s Macworld Expo in San 
Francisco, with the release of the MacBook Pro portable 
computer. Announced by Steve Jobs during his Macworld Expo 
keynote, the MacBook Pro is the first laptop from Apple to use an 
Intel-built chip, the Intel Duo Core processor. 

Apple claims the MacBook Pro delivers up to four times the 
performance of a PowerBook G4, with Jobs hailing it as the 
fastest notebook ever. The 2.5 kg system is housed in a one-inch 
thick aluminium enclosure and features a 15.4-inch LCD screen 
that’s 67 percent brighter than the PowerBook’s screen; Apple 
says the MacBook Pro’s display is as bright as the company’s 
desktop Cinema Displays. 

The company will offer two versions of the MacBook Pro - 
one with a 1.67GHz Intel Core Duo processor, and the other with 
a 1.83GHz Intel Core Duo processor. A new iMac, also 
announced at the Expo, features Intel processors as well. The 
system architecture has been altered for faster performance - 
the laptop features a 667MHz frontside bus that is four times as 
fast as the PowerBook G4. The new laptop also ships with 
667MHz DDR2 SDRAM memory, twice as fast as the old 
PowerBook. The 1.67GHz model ships with 512MB of RAM while 
the 1.8GHz model has 1GB installed; both systems can hold up 
to 2GB of RAM. 


The MacBook Pro comes with a built-in iSight video camera, 
iChat AV, iLife ’06, the Apple Remote, and Front Row, the multi- 
media management application introduced last year. MacBook 
Pro also includes Photo Booth, an application that lets users take 
quick snapshots with the built-in iSight video camera, add visual 
effects, and share pictures with the touch of a button. 

The new notebook also debuts Apple’s MagSafe magnetic power 
connector, designed especially for mobile users. The MagSafe 
power connector makes charging the notebook’s battery easier 
by magnetically coupling the power cord to the MacBook Pro. 
The MagSafe power connector safely disconnects from the note¬ 
book when there is strain on the power cord, helping to prevent 
the notebook from falling off its work surface if the power cord 
is inadvertently yanked. 

Each MacBook Pro comes standard with an ATI Mobility 
Radeon XI600 PCI Express graphics card, featuring either 
128MB or 256MB of dedicated GDDR3 graphics memory. The 
MacBook Pro models also include built-in Bluetooth 2.0+EDR 
(Enhanced Data Rate), integrated AirPort Extreme 54Mbps 
802.11 g WiFi wireless networking, a scrolling TrackPad, and 
Apple’s Sudden Motion Sensor technology for protecting the 
hard drive in case of a fall. 

While Apple is taking orders now, the MacBook Pro won’t begin 
shipping until February. The 1.67GHz, 15-inch MacBook Pro sells 
for $3,199, while the 1.83GHz is priced at $3,999. Build-to-order 
options will be available as well. 

Though Apple plans to have Intel processors in all of its hard¬ 
ware by the end of 2006, the PowerBook G4 remains available 
in 12-inch, 15-inch, and 17-inch configurations. • Mathew Honan 
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Hot Links 

www.apple.com/au/ilife 
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iLife ’06 changes 

A PPLE has released iLife ’06, with the package including 
major updates to iPhoto, iMovie, iDVD, GarageBand, as 
well as a major addition to the iLife package dubbed iWeb. 
“This is the most exciting iLife upgrade ever,” Steve Jobs stated. 
iWeb is a web-publishing application designed to easily create 
professional-looking web pages populated with online photo 
albums, blogs and podcasts. iWeb users can design and publish 
these web pages without having to know HTML. An integrated 
iLife media browser provides direct access to content managed 
by other iLife applications. 

iWeb supports one-click publishing to .Mac accounts, and 
features a variety of built-in templates designed by Apple as well 
as support for RSS feeds. A theme-based motif lets users create a 
uniform site and update it without breaking the site in the process. 
A new slideshow viewer uses the AJAX technology, making 
slideshows viewable on any computer running a modem browser. 

iPhoto 6 features system performance enhancements as well as 
several new features. The new maximum limit for the number of 
photos in a user’s library has been upped to 250,000. Apple also 
added full-screen photo editing, a compare function that lets you 
make side-by-side comparisons to as many as eight photos at 
once, and other photo editing enhancements. 

A new Photocasting feature automatically updates web albums 
when a user updates them locally in iPhoto. Described by Jobs as 
“podcasting for photos,” Photocasting makes it possible to share 
photos over the internet with a single mouse click. The 
Photocasting feature also allows users to publish RSS feeds of 
their albums, so that anyone can subscribe to a published photo 



album to automatically receive full-quality photos directly within 
iPhoto 6 or on a PC. 

iPhoto 6 also has a new greeting card creation feature and the 
ability to create calendars using iPhoto images. New photobook 
options were announced as well. 

The updated version of iMovie features the ability to open more 
than one project at a time. It also adds animated themes, real¬ 
time effects and titles, and new audio tools. iMovie also sports 
real-time titling effects. 

iMovie HD 6 introduces Apple-designed motion themes that let 
users add Hollywood-style production values to their movies. 
Trickling down from Apple’s pro video applications, effects can 
be previewed without waiting thanks to real-time Core Video 
effects, while cinematic titling gives users flexibility to create 
text effects. New audio enhancement tools are also included, and 
iMovie HD 6 users can open multiple projects at once, moving 
clips among projects. Also, iMovie now supports the ability to 
export to iPod and create video versions of podcasts. 

iDVD 6 allows users to take content shot with the latest HDV 
and widescreen DV cameras and create custom DVDs with 
widescreen menus, movies and high resolution slideshows 
that fill every inch of the newest widescreen TVs. The latest 
version also features 10 new Apple-designed menu themes in 
both widescreen (16:9) and standard (4:3) formats. These 
themes include new autofill drop zones to make customising 
menus easier. 



Another new feature, Magic iDVD, lets users quickly assemble 
a DVD by choosing a theme and dragging-and-dropping in 
photos and movie clips instead of manually assembling a project. 
iDVD also added support for third-party DVD burners. 

The major addition to GarageBand 3 is a podcasting studio 
feature. The music-composition software includes podcast-ready 
artwork and more than 200 different royalty-free effects and 100 
jingles built-in. You can also enhance podcasts with chapter 
artwork and URL links. You can use iChat to record interviews 
for podcasts assembled in GarageBand. The software also adds 
podcasting audio features such as automatic ducking and speech 
enhancers. Podcasts created in GarageBand 3 can be posted to 
.Mac and submitted to iTunes using iWeb. 

iLife ’06 is available now for $119; a $149 family pack lets you 
install the suite on up to five Macs. The new version of iLife also 
will be bundled on all new Macs, including the Duo Core iMac 
and MacBook Pro. • Mathew Honan 
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Hot Links 

www.apple.com/imac 


New iMac twice as fast 

A PPLE claims its newest iMac, which features Intel’s new 
Core Duo processor, is twice as fast as its predecessor. 
Despite the major change under the hood, the iMac 
remains with the same design and at the same price as before. 

The new iMac will be Apple’s first computer to feature a CPU 
built by Intel. Up until now, Apple has used the PowerPC archi¬ 
tecture developed in conjunction with Motorola and IBM to drive 
all of its iMac computers. 

On the outside, the iMac G5 looks the same as before - it’s a 
square, all-in-one design that features either a 17-inch or 20- 
inch LCD display. But under the hood it’s considerably faster, 
according to benchmarks set out by Steve Jobs. 

The system features a built in iSight webcam, 8x “SuperDrive” 
optical drive capable of burning recordable DVD media, 512MB 
of 667MHz DDR2 SDRAM expandable to 2GB, hard drive storage 
capacity up to 500GB, and ATI Radeon XI600 PCI Express-based 
graphics with 128MB GDDR3 memory. Also standard is a wire¬ 
less remote control that is held magnetically to the iMac when 
not in use - that remote provides you with the ability to control 
music, pictures and movies using Front Row, an Apple applica¬ 
tion that’s included on the iMac. 

The iMac also features lO/lOO/lOOObaseT Ethernet, built-in 
AirPort Extreme - Apple’s 802.11g-compliant wireless 
networking, and built-in Bluetooth 2.0+EDR (Enhanced Data 
Rate) for connecting PDAs, smartphones, printers and other 
devices. The computer itself features three USB 2.0 ports (another 
two are on the keyboard) and two FireWire 400 ports. 

Also included is a new mini-DVI video output to connect the 
iMac to up to a 23-inch Apple Cinema HD display. And no longer 
are iMacs limited to mirroring the internal display’s contents on 
an external display - an “extended desktop mode” provides addi¬ 
tional desktop real estate if a second monitor is used. 

Also standard on these new iMacs is iLife ‘06, Apple’s suite of 
applications that includes iTunes, iPhoto, iDVD, iMovie, 
GarageBand, and, for the first time, iWeb, a web publishing appli¬ 
cation that integrates with the other content you create and 
manage using the other iLife applications. 

The new iMac touts Apple’s latest Mac OS X release, v 10.4.4, 
which runs natively on the Intel processor (as does the iLife soft¬ 
ware). Also included is Apple’s Mighty Mouse and keyboard. 

The 17-inch model ($1,999) features a 1.83GHz Intel Core Duo 
processor and 160GB Serial ATA hard drive. The 20-inch model 
($2,649) features a 2.0GHz processor and 250GB storage. 
• Peter Cohen 


Hot Links 

www.microsoft.com/presspass 


Microsoft, Apple 
ink new agreement 

M ICROSOFT and Apple announced that the companies 
have signed a new technology agreement that will last 
for at least another five years. The agreement means 
that Microsoft will continue to make Office and Apple will share 
any new technologies to help with the development. 

“We are absolutely staying around as a Macintosh developer,” 
Scott Erickson, Microsoft’s director of product management and 
marketing, told Macworld. 

The technology agreement states that Microsoft will continue to 
develop Office for the Macintosh in two versions — one for the 
PowerPC and another for Apple’s new Intel-based Macs. 

In return Apple agrees to deliver technologies to Microsoft in 
a timely manner. Erickson said that this is something the compa¬ 
nies have already been doing, but the technology agreement 
makes it more official. 

Many people wondered if Microsoft would continue to develop 
Office for the Mac when the last technology agreement between 
Apple and Microsoft expired. Erickson pointed out that the 
Macintosh Business Unit at Microsoft has 180 employees and has 
been on the platform for 20 years. 

The agreement was signed in November 2005 and goes for a 
minimum of five years. • Mathew Honan 
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Hot Links 

www.jbl.com 

www.conexus.com.au 

JBL releases On Time for iPod 

J BL announced at Macworld Expo the follow-up to the 
company’s popular On Stage and On Tour speaker products. The 
On Time not only houses an iPod allowing users to play songs 
from the device, but it also includes a radio, clock and dual alarm. 

On Time incorporates the Apple iPod Universal Dock adapter and 
is compatible with most docking versions of the iPod, including 
the nano and 5G versions. If you don’t have a docking iPod, the 
On Time includes a stereo minijack connection, so you can connect 
other devices like an iPod Shuffle or other MP3 player. 

The On Time also has a backlit display with auto dimming, so 
when the lights go down, the display light dims accordingly. 

JBL included a standard iPod connector in the back of the On 
Time, so you can connect it directly to your computer - when the 
iPod is in the device it can also sync to your computer. The iPod 
also charges while docked in the On Time. 

The On Time is available in black or white and will cost US$299. 
As yet, no release date for Australia has been announced, but the 
product will be distributed by Conexus (02 9975 2799). 

• Mathew Honan 


® 

Hot Links 

www.apple.com/au/store 



New Apple iPod 
remote also has FM tuner 

A PPLE has released a new wired remote control and FM 
tuner for the iPod, dubbed the iPod Radio Remote. The 
iPod Radio Remote is designed to add FM radio capabil¬ 
ities as well as remote control operations to the iPod nano and 
iPod with video. The remote lets users skip tracks, adjust the 
volume, and listen to FM stations. Since it relies on radio 
frequency, the remote can be used while the iPod is stored in a 
pocket or even a backpack, and does not require line-of-sight. 
The iPod Radio Remote, which plugs into the iPod’s dock 
connector also includes a pair of Apple headphones with a shorter 
cable, and will begin shipping immediately for $79. • Mathew Honan 


® 

Hot Unks 

www.apple.com/au/store 

Apple updates iWork suite 

• LIFE wasn’t the only suite of Apple software to undergo an 
overhaul at Macworld Expo. Apple also announced iWork ’06, 
the latest version of its suite of productivity tools. 

Both applications making up iWork - Pages and Keynote - 
have undergone updates, adding features such as three-dimen¬ 
sional charts, iPhoto-like advanced image-editing and masking 
tools, and spreadsheet-like tables. 

iWork ’06 adds new features within Pages 2 and Keynote 3 that 
give users the ability to create more sophisticated documents and 
presentations. Tables with spreadsheet-like calculations can be 
inserted within any document or presentation giving users the 
ability to add, multiply, or average numbers in rows or columns. 

Users can also create three-dimensional charts featuring wood 
grain, metal and marble textures, while completely controlling 
the viewing angle. iPhoto-like image-editing tools edit photos 
directly within documents and presentations. Freeform shapes 
and curves, including Bezier curves and shapes with smooth 
edges are easy to create and use to mask images. iWork ’06 also 
adds the ability to include reviewer’s comments to slides and 
documents without affecting the layout. 

Pages 2 features mail merge with Mac OS X Address Book, for 
personalising documents with predefined fields within templates 
and to quickly drag and drop individual contacts into documents. 
Pages 2 also features two dozen new templates for newsletters, 
flyers, posters, school reports, scrapbooks, brochures, business 
proposals, and invoices. New thumbnail and search views make 
it easy to work with large documents and quickly find any word 
or phrase within a document. 

Keynote 3 adds ways to create cinema-quality presentations 
and interactive slideshows with new features. New cinematic 
transitions include vertical or horizontal blinds, revolving door, 
swoosh and others. Keynote 3 offers more Apple-designed 
themes, including four specifically created to take advantage of 
HD displays. A new Light Table view mode makes it easy to view 
an entire presentation at-a-glance and reorganise slides using 
drag-and-drop. Flexible-build animations provide more control 
of bullet lists, tables and charts including unique timing and 
sequence of individual bullets, rows, columns, or series. 

iWork ’06 supports a wide range of industry-standard file 
formats including Microsoft PowerPoint and PDF. Keynote 3 
imports and exports PowerPoint files and exports presentations 
to QuickTime, Macromedia Flash, HTML, and iLife. Pages 2 
imports and exports Microsoft Word, RTF, HTML and plain text 
files. Both Keynote 3 and Pages 2 export to PDF and import asso¬ 
ciated AppleWorks files. 

iWork ’06 is now available for US$119. A 30-day iWork ’06 
trial will be available on new Macs. iWork ’06 requires Mac OS 
X version 10.3.9 or later. • Mathew Honan 
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Hot Links 

www.levistrauss.com 


Levi's offers iPod jeans 

I S that a joystick in your pocket? Why, yes it is. Levi’s 
announced its new line of RedWire DLX Jeans, available 
worldwide in late 2006. The jeans feature a built-in iPod 
docking cradle, joystick and retractable headphones. 

Designed for both men and women, the jeans are designed to 
be compatible with most iPod systems. A special joystick is built 
into the jeans’ watch pocket, with four-way controls to allow the 
wearer to play, pause, track forward, track back and adjust the 
volume control without ever removing the iPod from the pocket. 


An iPod docking cradle is housed within a side pocket. Levi’s 
designed the pocket so that the iPod bulge is “virtually elimi¬ 
nated.” The cradle has a red conductive ribbon that allows users 
to remove their iPod from the pocket to view its screen while 
staying connected. The jeans are machine washable once the iPod 
is removed. 

A white leather patch and joystick, bluffed back pockets with 
hidden stitching, and minimalist buttons and rivets allude to the 
iPod’s famously pure design. • Mathew Honan 
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What Does the Future Hold for 
Digital Rights Management? 

W ITH its video-capable iPod and a new iMac designed to 
double as a home entertainment system, Apple is 
quickly becoming as much a multimedia company as 
a computer vendor. It has already sold more than 600 million 
songs and more than 28 million iPods, and it passed the one- 
million-videos-sold mark less than 20 days after making video 
available at the iTunes Music Store (iTMS). 

But behind that transformation lurks the particularly sticky issue 
of digital rights management (DRM). DRM is designed to protect 
the rights of content owners - musicians, record labels, movie 
studios, and the like. But it can collide with the desires of 
consumers who want to enjoy the music and videos they buy 
whenever and wherever they want. Can Apple keep both its media 
partners and its media consumers happy? The answer will define 
its future as. a company. 

Behind the music. From the day the iTunes store arrived, 
everything Apple has sold there has been governed by the 
FairPlay DRM system. FairPlay allows you to play a song you’ve 


bought at the iTMS on up to five computers, as well as transfer 
music files to an unlimited number of iPods and Motorola phones, 
and burn those songs onto audio CDs. That five-computer restric¬ 
tion was a condition set by record companies before they’d let 
Apple sell their songs. Understandably, those companies didn’t 
want an iTunes user to be able to buy a song once and then share 
it willy-nilly with friends, or the world, via the internet. 

Apple’s DRM regime is relatively benign - most casual users 
probably don’t even notice the restrictions - but the company has 
come under fire for refusing to license FairPlay to other compa¬ 
nies. Among other things, this 
means that digital music players 
from companies such as Roku, 
Slim Devices, and Sonos can’t 
legally play iTunes files without 
Apple’s permission - and Apple 
won’t give it. 

Likewise, Apple has resisted 
RealNetworks’ Harmony tech¬ 
nology, which uses Apple’s FairPlay 
DRM to protect songs bought from 
Real’s online store. 

In response, Apple likened Real to 
“a hacker” and released an iPod 
software update that disabled 
Harmony support. Real responded 
to that with an update to Harmony 
that restored iPod compatibility. 
Another company, Navio Systems, 
has also recently declared its inten¬ 
tion to reverse-engineer FairPlay in 
order to allow online stores to copy 
DRM-encoded files to the iPod. 

Apple isn’t the only online music vendor to implement copy 
protection. Others - such as Napster and Yahoo’s Musicmatch - 
use the Windows Media DRM format to protect their music. Files 
encrypted in that format can be burned to CDs and transferred 
to portable music players. But as with Apple, certain restrictions 
apply - Napster, for example, lets you play purchased music files 
on three computers, burn playlists seven times, and transfer to 
as many compatible MP3 players as you want (but not, of course, 
to an iPod). Since these services require a version of Windows 
Media Player that supports DRM files, Mac users can’t use these 
other music stores - there is no such software for Macs. 

On the record. Recently, some major record labels have 
started to employ software that limits your ability to copy or 
transfer music files after you’ve ripped them from an audio CD to 
your hard drive. Unfortunately for Mac users, and for iPod users 
on both sides of the OS divide, no copy-protected CD on the 
market is designed to let you convert the music to a format that 
works in iTunes and on the iPod. 

Even worse, Sony BMG Music Entertainment recently ignited a 
huge controversy when it was revealed that many Sony CDs 
installed low-level, hidden copy protection software on Macs and 
PCs. In just three weeks, the controversy went from blogs to 
lawsuits. It turned out that the software opened some gaping 
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security holes on users’ computers and even impacted perfor¬ 
mance. What was supposed to be “a speed bump ... to slow down 
people from copying CDs,” says Kurt Opsahl, staff attorney for 
the Electronic Frontier Foundation (EFF), a not-for-profit civil 
liberties organisation that opposes DRM, “turned out to be more 
of a land mine.” The Texas attorney general announced a lawsuit 
against the maker of the Sony software, for violating the state’s 
anti-spyware laws; soon thereafter, the EFF sued Sony BMG over 
what it called a “flawed and overreaching computer program in 
over 20 million CDs.” 

The Video connection. FairPlay also governs the video 
content that’s now available via iTunes, such as TV shows - 
including Battlestar Galactlca, Dragnet , Law Ft Order and Monk 
- from NBC Universal. Unfortunately, that content is even more 
restricted than music; you can’t burn it to DVD. But that’s not 
the only barrier copy-protection throws in front of video 
consumers. Most commercial DVDs and DVD players include a 
region-coding system that restricts the playback of legally 
purchased discs to certain parts of the world. And anyone who 
writes software that lets you convert commercial DVDs to a 
format playable on an iPod is subverting a DVD’s built-in encryp¬ 
tion and therefore breaking the law. 

The future. Although Apple’s DRM is among the least 
restrictive and most consumer-friendly in the industry, the 
company’s influence goes only so far. As a result, Apple needs 
to rely on its DRM in order to make deals with large media 
companies such as NBC Universal. As Apple seeks to offer more 
and more video content via iTunes and on its hardware, media 
companies will continue to insist on ways to protect that 
content from piracy. 

At the same time, with industry gaffes such as Sony’s hitting 
the mainstream media, consumers are beginning to understand 
that DRM technologies can benefit the people who sell products 
at the expense of those who buy them. “The remedy will come 
from the marketplace,” MP3.corn’s founder, Michael Robertson, 
has written. Robertson suggests that consumers will rebel against 
proprietary formats controlled by companies (including Apple 
and Microsoft) that want to restrict consumers to a select group 
of stores and play-back devices. 

The EFF’s Opsahl suggests that people will think twice before 
buying copy-protected audio CDs. And if DRM practices become 
a drag on music sales, recording artists will quickly begin to 
complain that their careers are being harmed by their labels’ 
copy-protection schemes. 

Although the Sony CD fiasco has given the DRM industry a 
black eye, it would be naive to think that the era of copy-protec¬ 
tion technology is nearing its end. 

Most iTMS customers are fairly content within its walled 
garden. The music plays on their Macs, plays on their iPods, and 
can even be burned onto CDs. And for many people, that’s 
enough. But the more complicated the world of digital media 
becomes, the more often users will begin to hit the limitations of 
DRM. Whether consumers’ ability to play their music and video 
will become more or less restricted will have a lot to do with how 
frustrating those limitations become. • Glenn Peoples 
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■ USERS AND GROUPS 

0 

Hot Links 

matthew.powell@niche.com.au 

If you’ve got a MUG that isn’t listed here, drop us a line 

MUG event calendar 


Rhapsody 

Rhapsody Comes 
to the Mac 

RealNetworks expands subscription music service. 

Mac users who want access to legal, mainstream digital music 
have been limited to the iTunes Music Store and its song- or 
album-purchase model. That changed when RealNetworks opened 
its subscription-based Rhapsody streaming music service to Mac 
and Linux users at the beginning of December 2005. The company 
has expanded its service by launching a beta version of the 
Rhapsody Web site (www.rhapsody.com), which is meant to offer 
users the core functionality of the Rhapsody service. 

“This will expose the Rhapsody experience to users right on 
their Web browser,” says Karim Meghji, RealNetworks’ vice pres¬ 
ident of music services. “What this will do is give users on the 
Mac, Windows, and certain distributions of Linux the essence of 
the Rhapsody experience.” 

Anyone who registers can play up to 25 songs per month and 
access 25 different internet radio stations for free. Rhapsody 
Unlimited, which lets you listen to as many of the service’s more 
than 1.25 million songs as you want through the site, costs $10 
a month - the same price as purchasing a typical album from the 
iTunes Music Store. 

The website does not allow Mac and Linux users to purchase 
and download music - a feature of the Windows version - 
because such functionality relies on the Windows Rhapsody 
client. RealNetworks would not say when, or even if, a similar 
Mac client may be available. 

“We are not talking about dates when we would deliver the full 
client,” says Meghji. “As we take this step to deliver Rhapsody to 
more platforms, we will listen to what customers have to say and 
have that partially guide us to where we will go.” 

RealNetworks currently has 1.3 million subscribers to its Rhapsody 
music service, which Meghji attributes to “reliability, quality of 
editorial, and programming.” He adds that “our goal is not to be 
the low-price leader - our goal is to provide a good experience.” 

While the Rhapsody website launch is only the first step in the 
company’s strategy, Real is upbeat about how the launch will be 
accepted by Mac and Linux users. 

“We believe the Mac and Linux communities will appreciate 
this step of being able to access Rhapsody,” says Meghji. “We are 
not going to stop there.” • Jim Dalrymple 


E ACH month, Macintosh User Groups around the country 
hold meetings and presentations. For more information 
on topics, locations and times please visit the listed 
web sites. Unless otherwise stated, entry is free of charge. 
February 
Wed 1 Club Mac 

www.clubmac.org.au 

Wed 1 Toowoomba Apple H Macintosh User Group (TAAMUG) 
An Evening Devoted to the iPod 
http://www.taamug.org.au 
Wed 1 Coffs Harbour Mac User Group 

http://groups.yahoo.com/group/coffs_mac_users 
Sat 4 AUSOM Incorporated 

Joe Cox from Apple Computer presents News from 
Macworld San Franscisco 
http://www.ausom.net.au/nextmeeting.html 
Mon 6 AMUG Sydney 

http://homepage.mac.com/sydamug/ 

content_meetings.html 

Tues 7 MacTalk- Hunter Macintosh Users Group 
http://groups.yahoo.com/group/MacTalk/ 

Tue 7 WAMUG 

http://www.wamug.org.au/meetings/index.shtml 
Wed 8 Club Mac 

http://www.clubmac.org.au/ 

Sun 12 Gold Coast Apple Users Group 

http://home.worldlink.com.au/appleserv/GCUsers.html 
Mon 13 Macintosh Users Group Sunshine Coast (MUGSUNCO) 
http://www.mugsunco.org.au 
Mon 13 North Queensland Macintosh User Group 
http://www.nqmug.org/meetings.html 
Tue 14 ACTApple 

http://www.actapple.org.au 
Tue 14 Macintosh Multimedia Group 

http://www.ausom.net.au/nextmeeting.html 
Wed 15 SAAUG 

http://www.saauc.org.au/nextmeet.html 
Sun 19 Apple-Q 

http://www.apple-q.org.au/meetings.php 
Thu 23 CVMU 

http ://www.cvmu.net 

Sat 25 Geraldton Macintosh User Group 
http://gmug.wamug.org.au 
Tue 28 iMug 

Wrap up of Macworld San Francisco 
http://www.imug.com.au/meetingNotes/index.htm 
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By Dan Warne. 


Off the net 

Latest shareware and 
free downloads 


■ FontExplorer X 1.0fc3 
Freeware X (10.3.9 or later) 

Finally, a type foundry has 
taken matters into its own 
hands and created an excellent 
font browsing and 
management tool. This utility 
from Linotype is being hailed 
as the “iTunes of fonts”. Of course, it makes buying Linotype’s 
fonts easy too when you’re missing that vital font... clever strategy. 

■ SwiftPublisher 1.0.3 $US34.95 Shareware X (10.3 or later) 

This app fills a hole on the Mac OS X platform for extremely easy- 
to-use template-driven design (like Microsoft Publisher on 
Windows, but vastly superior.) It comes with 60 professionally 
designed templates, loads of clip-art including deep-etched 
photos, and integrates with iPhoto. 

■ NewsMac Pro 1.2 $US24.95 Shareware X (10.3.9 or later) 

A first-rate RSS feed reader which can automatically synchronise 
feeds with your PDA, mobile phone, iPod or even a memory card 
for reading in another device. 

■ PHP iCalendar 2.1 Freeware X (10.0 or later (or any PHP 4.1.2 
capable web server)) 

Use OS X’s inbuilt web sharing capability to make your iCal 
calendar available from any internet connected PC in the world. It’s 
like Microsoft Outlook without the Microsoft Outlook. 


Hot Links 

www.ausmac.net 

All you see here and more 
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■ Apple Broadband Tuner 1.0 Freeware X (10.4 or later) 

A small utility which tunes the networking settings on your Mac to 
provide better performance with broadband internet connections 
which typically have very fast file transfer speeds but relatively slow 
acknowledgement times (latency). This makes your Mac send and 
receive more data before waiting for an acknowledgement from the 
other end, with dramatic improvements for some users. 

■ CornerClick 0.6 Freeware X 

Assign any action to the four corners of your Mac’s screen such as 
bringing your Mail program to the front, opening a particular URL or 
running an Applescript. More customisable and less annoying than 
Expose’s corners, too: you can add a two second delay before an 
action will be triggered to avoid ‘accidental cursor bumps’. 

■ Foxpose 0.2 Freeware X (10.2 or later and Firefox 1.5) 

A brilliant Firefox 1.5 extension that brings Expose’s multiple window 
view to Firefox’s tabbed browsing. Flit the keyboard shortcut and all 
your tabbed windows will magically transform into an Expose-like 
window view, allowing you to quickly switch to the right webpage. 

■ Butler 4.0b29 $US18 Shareware X (10.2.8 or later) 

A task launcher that can load Applescripts or programs, 
bookmarks and more using a variety of methods such as menu 
bar, dock, abbreviations, hot keys and hot corners. 

■ SynergyKM Beta 4 Freeware X (10.2.8 or later) 

A graphical interface for the popular open source program Synergy 
that lets you use one mouse and keyboard to control multiple 
computers, including a mix of Macs, Linux PCs and Windows 
machines. 

■ Flying Toasters 2.1 Freeware X (10.0 or later) 

The famous After Dark flying toasters are back for OS X in a free 
screen-saver faithfully recreated by a fan. Control toast darkness, 
the spin of the toasters, and more. 

■ Preferential Treatment 1.1.6 Freeware X (10.2 or later) 

Scan your Mac for corrupted OS X .plist (preference) files that 
could be causing system instability. 

■ SpiritedAway 0.5 Freeware X (10.3 or later) 

Keep your windows tidy by automatically hiding any applications 
that you haven’t used for a period of time. 
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your search ends here 



DESKTOP IS DELIGHTED 
TO ANNOUNCE THE 2000 
CREATE: AWARDS. SHORT 
LISTED ENTRIES WILL RE 
FEATURED IN THE AWARDS 
SECTION OF DESKTOP 
FROM MAY 2000. 
CATEGORIES ARE: 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATION 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
W ERSITE DESIGN 
ANIMATION 

DESIGN FOR PRINT MEDIA 
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THE WINNER OF THE JUPITER IMAGES 
DESIGNER OF THE YEAR AWARD 
W ILL RE CHOSEN FROM THE POOL OF 
CATEGORY WINNERS. 


CASH AS THE JUPITER IMAGES 
DESIGNER OF THE YEAR! IX 
ADDITION, EACH CATEGORY 
DINNER RECEIVES $3000 CASH. 
WIIAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


HORT-LIST. A selection of the entries received throughout the year will be short-listed by our editorial and design team, and published in the awards section of Desktop. All published 
ntries then become finalists in the awards. Based on the 2005 awards, we expect a large number of entries and will be selecting only a limited number each issue for publication. 
UDGING. In mid-July 2006, the finalists in each category will be judged by a separate panel of respected industry professionals, supporting partners and representatives from 
nucation. Key criteria in all categories will be: effectiveness of communication, fulfilment of brief, quality of craft, effective use of budget, originality, and innovative use of medium and 
aterials. The winners of each of the 7 categories will then go into the running. PRIZES. As well as receiving an award and having your work published in Desktop magazine and the 
ssktop Create: Awards Special Edition, winners of each category will receive prizes to the value of $3000 from the category supporting partners. The Jupiter Images Designer of the 
par will receive an additional cash prize of $5000. THE FINE PRINT. Entries in all categories (except Student Portfolio) must be professionally commissioned projects completed 
atween January 2005 and June 2006.You may submit up to five entries in the awards. Each entry can be in any qualifying category. The same project may be submitted in different 
jalifying categories. For full terms and conditions, submission requirements and entry form go to <www.niche.com.au/create> and follow the links. Read the terms and conditions 
irefully. All entries must be completed online and all physical entries must be accompanied by a completed, signed entry form. To enter you must be the copyright holder of the 
jbmitted works or obtain the permission of the copyright holder. Judges' decisions are final. 
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Reseller. 


The view from the other side of the counter. 




Hot Links 


Notes from a 
popular demonology 


www.djmcadam.com/demons.htm 

Demonology — a comprehensive guide 

www.buddhanet.net/ 

Buddhism — BuddhaNet 

www.cis.org.au/exechigh/Eh2002/EH7401.html 

Rightwing think tank CIS on the popular-left demonisation of multinational 
corporations 


A S Australia yawns and stretches after yet another long, hot 
summer, we of the press oft find ourselves asking whether we 
understand enough about what we claim to observe to warrant 
yet another year of putting forward commentary and opinion. 

Summer being a time to slow down, take things a little easier and 
relax, we often find ourselves stepping away from views we held in the 
past year, shedding less-useful prejudices and perspectives like so 
much old snake skin. Isn't that why we make new year’s resolutions? 

Misplaced commentary and bias is all very well. After all, it’s only 
sometimes when the press gets things totally wrong that real life industry 
players decide to get moving on issues long brushed under the carpet. 
There’s nothing like a bit of self-righteous outrage to get things done, 
clear away the cobwebs and blow smoke up one’s proverbial. 

Isn’t it the case that the sophisticated understanding of the truly 
expert and knowledgeable tends to be interpreted by the less gifted 
observer as irredeemably corrupt? Isn’t it true that cleverness and 
ingenuity invites suspicion? Meanwhile, the inferior observer congrat¬ 
ulates himself or herself on not being “taken in” by the other’s theo¬ 
ries and explanations. 

In Australia, we talk of Tall Poppy Syndrome — the tendency or 
temptation of the great unwashed to cut the successful and talented 
down to a more manageable size. But who is to say that majority 
opinion is right? After all, isn’t it usually the opinion of the majority 
that created the "tall poppy” in the first place? 

Of course, the phenomenon is not confined to Australia. I would 
argue that Tall Poppy Syndrome exists in most hyper-individualistic, 
“western”-style, “democratic” societies. 

We are all brought up and taught to think that we are all of us 
talented and special. That’s not true, of course. How could it be? The 
laws of statistics in animal populations dictate that most representa¬ 
tives of a species are doomed to be, at best, depressingly mediocre. 

Many of us are even doomed to fail outright, despite our best 
efforts. Our parents, friends, politicians do us a disservice when they 
tell us otherwise. 

Meanwhile, the urge to criticise and apportion blame grows ever 
stronger as we turn about, seeking ways to avoid the "unfair" fate 
seemingly thrust upon us. In past times, religion could counterbal¬ 
ance the inherent self-centredness of the individual. Today, many if 
not most of us are atheistic or agnostic so there is no longer anyone 
else to blame. 

Hey, and if you’re going to shift blame for something, how much 
better is it to shift that blame as far from the self as possible? Hence, 
"foreigners” of all stripes tend to come in for regular scapegoating. 
The most popular demons include multinational corporations as well 
as people of different colours and backgrounds. There’s "us" and 
there’s "them” — and they’re “not like” us. 


Our attention spans are now so short we of necessity must move 
fast, so even fewer of us care to look below the surface of our scape¬ 
goating tendencies and conspiracy theories. Why bother, when you 
can convey some familiarity with a subject by dropping a few big 
names and adding a measured spoonful of contempt? 

Contempt superficially tends to imply familiarity, and thus, authority. 
It is a quirk of human nature that we more readily believe the critic 
than the flatterer. I believe I am right in saying that it is generally far 
easier to criticise anything than to praise it. 

It is true that to make a criticism, one must have some familiarity 
with the subject. However, that criticism might still be entirely irrele¬ 
vant. How many of us have in exasperation given up arguing with 
someone who refuses to be swayed by reasoned argument, despite 
his or her lesser knowledge of the subject in contention? 

I think we can all tick that box without any trouble. Lacking the 
capacity or background to understand a set of reasons, the igno¬ 
rant tend to rely ever more heavily on their initial views — sometimes 
as a last-ditch attempt to save face. 

As certain Buddhists say, understanding your own ignorance is 
the beginning of wisdom. You cannot learn a thing until you under¬ 
stand that you need to learn it. Just a few truisms from my own 
personal favourite cliche store. 

Check out some so-called "less individualistic" cultures — many 
of which are in Asia and were profoundly influenced by Buddhism. 
Some became very successful, overcoming previous 20th century 
difficulties partly by copying the expertise and ideas of others. Like 
Japan, for example. 

Any of you who know far more about Buddhism, mass production 
techniques and Japanese culture than I do can certainly point out 
here how shallow is the well from which I draw my different-coloured 
koi and claim a link. But the link is there, isn’t it? 

You can see where I’m going with this, I hope. In Australian 
Macworld , in Reseller column, I don’t need to spell it out. As you 
have probably guessed, way back in the first paragraph, I am prob¬ 
ably angling for Apple. Apple is an easy target: it is big, foreign- 
owned and extremely successful. 

None of us outside Apple are ever likely to truly understand what 
goes on inside the company or why Apple does the things it does. 

A good response by resellers and consumers alike to this unavoid¬ 
able state of affairs is to deal with Apple as long as there is some¬ 
thing to gain and give the company the benefit of the doubt where 
necessary. All else is but a bitch-fest. 

It is often said that a criticism says more about the criticiser than about 
the criticised. It pays to remember that. Some of the time at least. 

Fleur Doidge is a longtime observer of the Mac reseller channel in Australia. 
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By Christopher Breen 


Focus. 







© 

Hot Links 

www.radiotime.com 

Web-based radio 

www.rslspeakers.com 

Rogersound Labs 

www.nullriver.com 

PSPWare 

lpsp.kaisakura.com 

iPSP 

www.kinoma.com 

Producer 

handbrake.mOk.org 

HandBrake 

www.splasm.com 

Podner 


THE 

MULTI- 

MEDIA 

MAC 

Is the iMac G5 
ready to replace 
your home 

entertainment 

centre? 


First came the iPod and iTunes. The video 
iPod, and deals with American TV networks 
and TiVo, followed. Now Apple, with its iMacs 
and Front Row software, is taking another 
step into a future where music and video are 
as important to the company as computers. 

Just how bright is that future? We looked at 
Apple’s latest multimedia hardware and 
software to find out what it can do and to see 
where it might be headed. 

We gave Christopher Breen a scary 
assignment: to use one of the new iMacs as 
his only source for music, TV, and radio for a 
week. We asked Alan Stafford, from PC 
World, to compare the iMac’s media 
interface, Front Row, with its older, more 
developed counterpart, Windows Media 
Centre. We also asked Peter Cohen to 
compare the video-friendly iPod to another 
portable device that plays video, Sony’s 
PlayStation Portable. Finally, we had 
Jonathan Seff recommend some products 
that’ll help you turn any old Mac into a 
multimedia entertainment system. 

Their collective conclusion: When it comes 
to Apple’s conversion from computers to 
multimedia, the future is close but hasn’t 
arrived yet. 
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My week 
with the iMac 



I F you buy the hype, the new iMac G5 is more than just a 
computer. Thanks to the addition of the Apple Remote and 
Front Row, it’s a stand-alone multimedia centre that can play 
music and commercial DVDs in lush 5.1 surround sound (as long 
as you’ve got the right speakers, cable, and adapter), and project 
your iPhoto albums as slick slide shows. 

Is there substance beneath that hype? To find out whether I 
could replace my television set, TiVo, home theatre receiver, and 
5.1 audio system (all controllable from the comfort of my couch) 
with a remote-controlled Mac-centric media centre, I tricked out 
an iMac G5 with a select group of third-party peripherals and 
committed myself to using nothing but the iMac for all my media 
consumption for a week. 

Details of my experiment follow, but I can safely say that while 
the iMac could serve as a dandy little second system, or as a 
starter set-up for students or first-time apartment dwellers, my 
home AV gear won’t be appearing on eBay anytime soon. 

Naked came the iMac. Of course, the new iMac G5 isn’t 
radically new. Out of the box, every Mac sold today could be the 
centrepiece of your multimedia life (see the section on “Do-it- 
yourself multimedia”). This iMac’s advantage is that it packs more 
of the components you need - a large monitor, a remote control, 
and stereo speakers — into one package. Plus, its audio-output 
port can accommodate both analogue stereo and digital 5.1 audio 
- handy for connecting to an external speaker system — and its 
three USB 2.0 ports and two FireWire 400 ports let it connect to 
plenty of peripherals. 

That said, for the purposes of my little experiment, the 17-inch 
iMac just would not do. Its screen is big enough for work, but 
for watching movies and slide shows from across a room, you 
need something bigger. So I opted for Apple’s stock 2.1 GHz iMac 
G5 with a 20-inch display. 


After I had unpacked the iMac and loaded it with pictures, music, 
and a few movies, I spent some time with it, to see how well it 
performed without peripherals. For the most part, it performed 
well. It couldn’t do TV, of course, but DVDs and photo slide shows 
looked very nice. While its on-board audio didn’t exactly rattle 
the rafters, the sound was far less tinny than I expected and 
perfectly adequate for movies and most tracks in my iTunes 
library, as long as I wasn’t feeling too picky. 

Front Row was another matter altogether. At first, I thought it 
was great eye candy. As I used it, its limitations became more 
apparent. Sure, Front Row will let you navigate through your 
iTunes library and control a DVD you’ve popped into the 
SuperDrive, but on more than one occasion, the application 
responded so slowly to the remote that I found myself frantically 
pressing the remote’s Menu button multiple times, thinking that 
the first try hadn’t registered. Although the interface controls are 
iPod-like, moving from one menu to another was cumbersome. 
All in all, while Front Row is functional, it feels incomplete. (For 
another take on Front Row’s pros and cons, see the section “What 
Apple could learn from Microsoft.”) 

So when it comes to multimedia, the new iMac, unadorned, is 
not that different from the previous generation of iMacs — and 
its remote control and software underwhelmed me. But what 
would happen if I really tricked out the iMac, so it could show 
and record radio and TV shows, play commercial DVDs, and let 
me control everything from across the room? 

Sound experience. My iMac makeover started with the audio 
system. As I say, the built-in speakers sound surprisingly good, 
considering they’re buried inside the computer’s slim case. While 
they’re fine for watching old episodes of The Rocky and Bullwinkle 
Show, they just don’t have the power you want when you’re watching 
blockbuster movies that are longer on special effects than on plot. 
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Illustration By John Kocon 




To beef up the iMac’s sound, I chose Logitech’s Z-5450 Digital 
5.1 Speaker System ($799 from David Tennant, 02 9975 1983). 
These speakers sound great (despite their small size); the rear 
speakers connect wirelessly to the control unit (you do have to 
plug each into an electrical outlet); and the system supports three 
digital inputs (two Toslink and one coaxial). 

Once I had unpacked the speakers, I grabbed a spare Toslink 
cable, only to then utter a mew of disappointment when I realised 
that (unlike my Power Mac G5) the iMac had no Toslink 
connector. Worse, Apple doesn’t even include a Toslink-to-mini- 
jack adapter in the box. Fortunately, I found that 1 had a spare 
Griffin Technology XpressCable ($49.95 from PowerMove, 03 
9464 4999), which includes two such connectors. 

1 plugged the speakers into the control unit and tethered the 
control unit to the iMac with the Toslink cable and adapter. The 
Output portion of the iMac’s Sound preference pane then proudly 
displayed Digital Out as its chosen option. I pressed the Optical 
button on the Logitech remote control until the control unit 
showed Input Optical 1. Then I inserted the first disc of The Lord 
of the Rings: The Return of the King into the iMac’s SuperDrive, 
waited for DVD Player to pop up, selected Play Movie, and fell 
back in wonder when glorious 5.1 sound filled the room. 

Then, fearing I was disturbing the family, I tried to turn the 
volume down with the Apple Remote. No go. This remote (and 
the volume keys on the Apple keyboard) can’t control the volume 
of the iMac’s digital audio output. For the time being, that meant 
I needed two remotes to enjoy my DVD movies: the Apple 
Remote, for navigating DVD menus via Front Row, and the 
Logitech remote, for controlling the speakers. 

While the speakers certainly gave the necessary oomph to my 
DVDs, they just couldn’t match the sound of my tried-and-true 
B8tW home stereo speakers when it came to music playback. 
Although you can adjust the levels of each speaker (adding and 
subtracting bass by changing the subwoofer setting), the small 
satellite speakers and subwoofer don’t offer the same rich audio 
experience as a pair of well-balanced stereo speakers that contain 
full-size speaker cones. 

Channeling television. Next, it was time to turn the iMac 
into a television and personal video recorder. For that, I chose 
Elgato’s EyeTV 200 ($499 from PowerMove, 03 9464 4999). The 
unit, which is the size of a paperback book, accepts a TV signal 
from an antenna, a cable box, or a satellite receiver (via 
composite, S-Video, or antenna ports); encodes the signal as 
MPEG-2 or MPEG-4 video; and sends it to your Mac, over 
FireWire, for live viewing. Like a TiVo (and other video recorders), 
the EyeTV 200 lets you pause and replay live television, record 
programs for later viewing, schedule recordings, convert record¬ 
ings for viewing on other devices (for instance, portable players 
such as Sony’s PlayStation Portable and Apple’s iPod with video), 
and change channels on compatible tuners. 

That last feature was particularly important for me. I live in the 
cable-less bush and have terrible antenna reception. Out here, it’s 



satellite or nothing. Regrettably, in terms of channel changing 
and the EyeTV, that leaves me with nothing. Unlike Series2 TiVo 
models, which include infrared adapters that let you change 
channels on a cable or satellite receiver, the EyeTV can change 
channels only with antenna connections or cable connections 
that don’t require a cable box. 

As I explored the EyeTV software and its interaction with my 
satellite receiver, things became a little less grim. The Dish 311 
receiver’s Timers function lets you create schedules that force the 
receiver to switch channels at times you choose. By coupling 
those schedules with programming calendars I created using an 
online TV-scheduling service, I was able to create TiVo-like 
recordings. Granted, the process was clumsy: the Dish receiver is 
slow to accept the many button pushes necessary to create a 
schedule. Flowever, all that toil eventually paid off in some 
successfully time-shifted programming. 

Unfortunately, while DVDs look great on a computer monitor if 
you’re close to it, the same can’t be said for standard television 
programming. At normal size, the television picture was fine but 
too small to be viewed from across the room. When I chose Enter 
Full Screen from EyeTV’s View menu, I got the banding and 
streaking you always get when you view television images on a 
computer’s high-resolution monitor. If you’re looking for a clear 
picture, you shouldn’t tiy to watch TV on your computer monitor. 
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Radio radio. Movies on DVD: check. Music: check. Television: 
check. The only thing left in my iMae-as-home-entertainment- 
centre experiment was good old-fashioned radio. 

To replace the radio built into my home stereo, I chose Griffin 
Technology’s Radio Shark ($129.95 from PowerMove, 03 9464 
4999), a radio tuner that connects to your Mac via USB. After 
installing the Radio Shark 2.0 software on the iMac, I plugged 
the unit into a free USB port, launched the program, and tuned 
in a couple of my favourite local stations. The Radio Shark’s 
reception was about the same as what I get from the stereo 
receiver in my office: not terrible but not impressive. Adding a 
USB extension cable improved reception somewhat. 

The Radio Shark software let me manually schedule radio 
broadcasts, but I wanted an experience similar to the one that 
TiVo provides: I wanted to sift through a program guide and 
create a schedule for unattended recordings of both local and 
internet radio. 

The solution was RadioTime (see “Hot links”), a web-based 
service that lets you listen to more than 37,000 music and talk 
stations from around the world through a client (which, in turn, 
channels its music through Microsoft’s Windows Media Player 
or RealNetworks’ RealPlayer). If you’re willing to shell out $US39 
a year, RadioTime will let you schedule and record those 
programs. If you’ve attached a compatible radio receiver such as 


the Radio Shark to your computer, you can tune it through the 
RadioTime client and record its output. 

RadioTime worked as advertised on the iMac, grabbing sched¬ 
uled audio both from the Radio Shark and from RadioTime’s 
broadcast streams, and placing them in the automatically gener¬ 
ated RadioTime playlist in iTunes. Unfortunately, the quality of 
the recordings is only as good as the Radio Shark’s reception or 
the audio stream. To my ears, a local station with a strong signal 
played through a good home stereo sounds better, particularly 
when compared with recorded streams. 

Gaining the upper hand. After adding all these peripherals, 
I was using a total of four remote controls: the Apple Remote for 
controlling the iMac iLife libraries, the Logitech remote for sound, 
the Dish satellite remote for tuning television channels, and the 
EyeTV remote for recording television channels. Enough already! 
That’s why I added Belkin’s MediaPilot (available here soon, check 
www.belkin.com.au), a rechargeable wireless keyboard with a built- 
in pointer and scroll wheel, to my iMac setup. The MediaPilot’s 
assignable media keys, located above the standard keyboard, can 
do things such as launching your web browser and e-mail client, 
opening your Movies folder, and controlling tracks and volume in 
iTunes. In AV mode, the MediaPilot can also control home entertain¬ 
ment devices such as television sets, AV receivers, and DVD players. 
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Griffin Technology. Radio Shark 

With its software installed and its internal batteries charged, the 
MediaPilot was able to control the iMac’s basic functions just 
fine from across the room, but I wanted it to do more. I wanted 
it to launch Front Row, crank up the volume in DVD Player, race 
through an iPhoto slide show, pull up the TV guide on my Dish 
receiver, and — what the heck - flip open Safari so I could read 
the headlines from Google news. 


I tried, and I got close. However, the MediaPilot couldn’t do 
everything I wanted it to. 

It managed the Mac-centric tasks with relative ease. I assigned 
A Command A -esc (the key combination that opens Front Row) to 
the MediaPilot’s Media key. With Front Row front and centre, I 
could use the MediaPilot’s arrow keys to navigate the menus. I 
also assigned the A Command A -up arrow and A Command A -down 
arrow key combinations — which control the volume in DVD 
Player, iTunes, and EyeTV - to the volume toggle switch on the 
MediaPilot. 

The MediaPilot fared less well with the satellite receiver. Even 
though I’d configured the Belkin software to mimic my EchoStar 
remote, the MediaPilot could handle only a few of the 
commands that the EchoStar remote could. It allowed me to 
change channels by typing numbers or pressing the up or down 
arrow key, but it offered no keys that matched the first remote’s 
Guide and Select buttons - vital functions when you’re navi¬ 
gating dozens of channels. You can “teach” the MediaPilot to 
mimic other remote controls - by pointing the original remote 
at the MediaPilot keyboard’s infrared port and assigning one of 
the remote’s buttons to a key on the keyboard. That’s what I 
tried to do with those Guide and Select buttons, but the settings 
didn’t always stick. 

The MediaPilot performed better with the Logitech speakers. 
Unfortunately, the speakers’ control unit responded more slowly 
to the MediaPilot than it did to its own remote. If this were my 
permanent media setup, rather than a job-related lark, I’d be 
happy to use the MediaPilot to control the Mac’s applications, 
Front Row included. I’d keep the EchoStar and Logitech remotes 
on hand for watching TV or adjusting the speakers. 

Couch-bound for glory. So can the iMac really serve as a 
home entertainment centre? Not quite yet. This iMac — like 
almost any other Mac you can buy today - plays DVDs like a 
dream. When coupled with some great-sounding speakers, it 
provides a thoroughly satisfying movie-viewing experience. 

Television is another matter altogether: the iMac’s display, like 
all of today’s computer LCDs, handles full-screen, standard-reso¬ 
lution television signals with something less than aplomb. An 
iMac-EyeTV combination will pose no threat to dedicated PVRs 
as long as the EyeTV can’t change channels on a satellite receiver 
or cable box. 

With a strong radio signal, a service such as RadioTime has 
huge potential, since it provides an easy way to time-shift more 
programming than I could listen to in a dozen lifetimes. While 
the whole mess would benefit greatly from a single full-featured 
universal remote control, neither Apple nor any third-party 
manufacturer currently provides one. 

In short, the iMac G5 is a perfectly wonderful computer, but it 
and its peripheral pals have more work to do before they’re going 
to be able to muscle aside the AV gear in my living room. 
However, as a second, light-use media centre for my office? Just 
add a couch, a small fridge, and a remote-control caddy, and I’d 
be happy to live with the iMac’s limitations. ^ 
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Logitech Z-5450. Digital 5.1 Speaker System 


I F you want a Mac that plays music and movies, you could buy 
one of the new iMae G5s and trick it out, as Christopher Breen 
did. If you’re not in the market for a new computer, or if you 
want features that the iMac doesn’t offer, you can build your own 
media centre out of almost any relatively up-to-date Mac. 

Speakers. The speakers Christopher used to expand his iMac 
will work great for anyone with a Power Mac G5 or an iMac G5 
(both support multi-channel audio output) - you can hook up a 
5.1-channel speaker system to either system. Although there are 
several options, I think the Logitech Z-5450 system that 
Christopher chose is one of the best. 

If you have a Mac mini or a laptop, and you’re limited to the 
standard audio line-out jack, then speakers that use a minijack 
connector - such as the Altec Lansing FX-6021 ($379 from 
Conexus, 02 9975 2799) or RSL Digital Fidelity One (available 
online — see “Flot links”) — will do just fine. 

Display. Tyou don’t have an iMac, you can’t rely on a built-in 
display (and if you do have one, you may not want to rely on it). 
For viewing movies and TV shows, Apple’s 30-inch Cinema HD 
Display is undeniably beautiful — but at $3999, it’s beyond the reach 
of most people. Apple’s 23-inch wide-screen Cinema Display and 
several comparable LCD monitors offer 1920x1200-pixel resolution 
- enough to display eveiy pixel of 1080i High-Definition (HD) video 
- and are therefore more reasonable options. 

I like Hewlett-Packard’s L2335 display ($2999 from HP, 1300 
304 889), which provides composite, component, and S-Video 
inputs (in addition to DVI and VGA ports) and also Dell’s 24-inch 
UltraSharp 2405FPW ($1799). Both are supported by the stan¬ 
dard video cards in Mac minis and Power Macs. 



Elgato. EyeTV 200 


TV tunGT. To view and record TV from analogue cable or 
antenna sources, any Mac owner can use the Elgato EyeTV 200, 
which Christopher chose. 

Remote control. While Apple’s wireless remote control is 
one of the new iMac’s big selling points, there are other, better 
ways to control your Mac from afar. The Belkin MediaPilot that 
Christopher chose is flawed but adequate. For more-basic 
control, Keyspan’s 17-button Express Remote ($90 from FOSH, 
03 9532 9322) includes key maps for iTunes, QuickTime, and 
DVD Player, as well as software that lets you configure the 
remote for other apps. Macally’s KeyPoint ($129 from 
Electronic Accessories Australia, 07 3287 1888) includes a 
mouse pointer-pad with two buttons, and a built-in laser 
pointer. 

Radio. As Christopher says, the best way to receive local radio 
broadcasts on your Mac is with Griffin Technology’s Radio Shark 
combined with RadioTime’s terrestrial and internet radio guide 
and recording scheduling. 

Hard drive. No matter what kind of Mac you want to turn into 
an entertainment centre, you may also want to consider getting an 
additional hard drive. Music and photos take up a lot of room. Throw 
video into the mix, and your storage requirements go up rapidly. 

With Power Macs, there’s room for at least one extra internal 
drive, and you can add a 500GB Serial ATA drive for around $500. 

With other Mac models, you can either upgrade the internal drive 
or buy an external FireWire or USB 2.0 drive. Even if you have 
space for an internal drive, you might prefer the portability of an 
external one. ^ 
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By Alan Stafford 




What Apple 
could learn 
from Microsoft 


Time your radio. RadioTime lets you listen to more than 37,000 radio 
stations — and, for an extra fee, lets you record your favourite shows. 
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W HILE the iMac G5’s software interface for multimedia 
- Front Row - is new to the Mac platform, Windows 
users have had similar tools — in Microsoft’s Windows 
XP Media Centre Edition — for a couple of years now. Is it 
possible that, as Front Row matures, it could learn a thing or two 
from Windows? 

Feel the music. For music, Front Row gives you a large, text- 
only interface with few options. You can shuffle the playback 
order of songs and search by several criteria. You can’t create 
playlists, but you can access playlists you’ve already created in 
iTunes. You can’t browse internet radio stations, but you can 
access stations you’ve bookmarked in iTunes. 

Media Centre gives you those same navigational and playback 
tools, and then it goes a couple of steps further. It shows album 
artwork. It also provides a search engine that will show results 
as you enter characters on the remote control. Some Media Centre 
PCs have over-the-air radio tuners, but the software will also let 
you access internet radio stations. 

You can’t browse or buy new songs through Front Row; for that, 
you must use iTunes. Media Centre displays a prominent Buy Music 
button once you start playback, but clicking on it calls up a page of 
albums and a “Not designed for Media Centre” message. In other 
words, it doesn’t work any better than Front Row. 


DVDs On the menu. Because the iMac G5’s remote has only 
six buttons, the fast-forward and fast-reverse buttons must do 
double duty as chapter-advancing buttons. You can’t adjust the 
volume until after you begin playback. DVD playback is pretty 
simple, but I still found that I often pressed the wrong buttons, in 
part because response on the 20-inch iMac I used was surpris¬ 
ingly lethargic. 

The remote control supplied with the Sony VAIO VGC-RB42G 
Media Centre PC I tried out had dedicated buttons for nearly 
every DVD function, so it was easy to look at the remote and 
pick exactly what I wanted to do. The interface was quite snappy, 
so I always got quick confirmation that my button presses had 
registered. 

Straight to video. Front Row gives you easy access to movie 
files and video Podcasts stored on your iMac, and to movie 
trailers stored on Apple’s servers. You can play back TV shows, 
too, but you have to use iTunes to find and purchase them. 
Everything plays back in a full-screen window, which makes the 
320x240-pixel TV shows look pretty fuzzy. 

Media Centre lets you play back videos of all sorts on your PC, 
and it lets you burn them to CD or DVD with a couple of clicks. 
It also gives you access to tonnes of online content, including 
movies, pre-recorded television shows, and news broadcasts from 
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ALBUM DETAILS 
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Reuters and other services. One huge irritation with Media Centre 
is that clicking on some buttons calls up ads for paid content. 

When it comes to television, Media Centre’s biggest advantage 
over Apple’s offerings is that you can connect a Media Centre PC 
to a TV, often through high-quality component connections. 
Media Centre plays, pauses, and records television programs; if 
the PC has a TV-tuner card with two tuners, it can simultane¬ 
ously record two programs and play back a third. You can add 
an external TV tuner and digital video recorder, such as Elgato 
Systems’ EyeTV, to the iMac G5, but Front Row won’t have 
anything to do with it. 

Currently, you can view over-the-air High-Definition (HD) 
broadcasts only with Media Centre, and then only if the PC’s TV 
card supports HD. Microsoft recently announced that Media 
Centre PCs with CableCard support will appear by late 2006; those 
systems should be able to play, pause, and record HDTV 
programs, without the need for a set-top cable box. 

A Media Centre PC particularly outdoes the iMac in one area: 
it can act as a server, distributing content (including time-shifted 
television) to other devices throughout the house. Those devices 
include Media Centre Extenders — Linksys’s WMCE54AG, for 


example - and the new Xbox 360, which has built-in wireless 
networking. 

I tried out an Xbox Extender, a device that lets you stream 
Media Centre content to a previous-generation Xbox. It worked 
very well with a wired Ethernet connection, but you can also 
use it with a wireless adapter. 

Playing catch-up. When it comes to controlling a multi- 
media computer, OS X isn’t anywhere near Windows XP Media 
Centre Edition. Media Centre has been around for more than 
three years, though; comparing the fledgling Front Row to it is 
about as fair as comparing a bicycle to a BMW. Apple’s success 
with digital audio players - which weren’t new when it began 
selling them - shows that the company can enter a product 
category and outdo the competition by offering better features 
and more style. 

Clearly, Mac users are not going to be buying Media 
Centre-equipped PCs anytime soon (and the same is true for 
Windows users and iMacs). But if Front Row picks up some of 
the extra features that Media Centre has acquired over the years, 
those users may soon have reason to be very, very happy. ^ 
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What 

Apple could 
learn from Sony 


L ET me say it up front: Playing video isn’t the strong suit of 
either Apple’s 5G iPod or Sony’s PlayStation Portable (PSP). 
The iPod is primarily a music player, and the PSP is primarily 
a video-game system. Both play video veiy well, so it may be bene¬ 
ficial to compare the two, to see what (if anything) Apple can learn 
from Sony — and vice versa. 

The comparison starts with the screen. The new iPod’s 2.5-inch 
display is colourful and bright; to my eyes, it’s just fine for music 
videos, home movies, and even the occasional TV show or movie. 
The PSP’s 4.3-inch screen is even 
better - and not just because it’s 
bigger. Its wide-screen aspect ratio 
is perfect for movies and videos. 

Then there’s storage capacity. 

The iPod has a 30GB or 60GB 
hard drive, while the PSP 
doesn’t have a built-in hard 
drive at all. Instead, it stores data 
on Sony’s Memoiy Stick Pro Duo 
flash media cards, which (as of this 
writing) max out at 2GB — enough for 
two or three feature films or several hours of TV recordings, after 
you’ve compressed and encoded the video for PSP playback. 

There are several ways to do that. Two utilities - Nullriver 
Software’s PSPWare (see “Hot links”) and RnSK Softronics iPSP (see 
“Hot links”) — transfer movies, photos, and music from your Mac to 
your PSP; each can also convert video. Kinoma’s Producer (see “Hot 
links”), Elgato’s EyeTV, and Roxio’s Toast 7 Titanium also have presets 
for the PSP. 


PSP can also play movies in the Universal Media Disc (UMD) 
format. An increasing number of UMD movies are available at 
electronics retailers and superstores. They save you precious 
card space, and they look better. 

While the easiest way to get video onto your iPod is to buy 
and download music videos and short movies from the iTunes 
Music Store, you can also move your own video content, either 
with QuickTime Pro or with a utility such as the open-source 
HandBrake or Splasm Software’s inexpensive Podner (see “Hot 

links” for both). Podner is my 
favourite, because it supports 
drag-and-drop video conver¬ 
sions, and it even copies the 
file to iTunes once it’s done, 
making video conversion 
almost idiot-proof. 

So what could the iPod 
learn from the PSP? A 
bigger, wide-screen display 
would be nice. I also like the 
PSP’s use of removable media, whether 
blank or with video content already on it; that’s the way we’re 
used to watching video in our living rooms, so why not do the 
same with a portable player? Combine flash media, UMD 
support, and the larger screen with the convenience of the 
iTunes Music Store and the iPod’s big hard drive, and Apple 
could have a best-of-breed portable player. If Apple could also 
learn a thing or two from Sony about gaming, so much 
the better. ^ 
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Corporate and Government Agencies. 

Phone 1300 886 473 

Web: www.pcphonehome.com.au 


PLUS SUBSCRIBE FOR 2 YEARS & YOU’LL ALSO RECEIVE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 2006 WORTH $69.95 FREE! 


The 2006 updated Encyclopaedia Britannica, Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary and Thesaurus and the World 
Mias form the cornerstone of a total reference library which will interest and involve anyone with an enquiring mind. 
A/ith exceptional bonus material including timelines, 'year in review’, rich multimedia, additional videos, web links and 
magazines online, all available at the touch of a button, this is an essential addition to any home library. 
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The ways of the web. 



By Dan Warne. 


Mobile WiMax 
gets the nod 


A LONG awaited technical standard for "WiFi on steroids” has 
been given the tick of approval by the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers (IEEE). The new 802.16-2005 stan¬ 
dard (more commonly known as "Mobile WiMax”) will allow laptops 
to be built with hardware built in to receive broadband internet, in the 
same way they come with WiFi built in today. 

Forget add-on PCMCIA cards with breakable flip-up antennae or 
USB dongles — mobile WiMax will finally deliver the ability to open 
your laptop and be instantly connected directly to the internet wher¬ 
ever your ISP has coverage. It’s what WiFi Hotspots promised, but 
could never really deliver due to the limited range of WiFi and the cost 
of installing hotspots with small coverage areas all over the place. 

WiMax has been designed to have a shared bandwidth of 70Mbit/s 
in a radio cell, and these cells are supposedly capable of transmitting 
to users 50km from the tower. These stats are without doubt the 
absolute “best case scenario” and unlikely to be reflective of a densely 
populated, hilly city with trees and skyscrapers in the way. WiMax, inci¬ 
dentally, has been designed to deal with all these issues, which cause 
reflected radio signals, and so on. Nonetheless, no-one’s expecting 
70Mbit/s in real life. 

The realistic stats are yet to be revealed, because the IEEE hasn’t yet 
made the full technical standard public, nor has any WiMax compliant 
hardware actually been released for public testing yet. Wireless oper¬ 
ator Unwired, which has already announced it will upgrade its Sydney¬ 
wide network to WiMax next year, says it “conservatively expects 
upwards of 2Mbit/s” for each user. 

Huh, wireless broadband is new? There are ail sorts 
of mobile internet services already available, of course, and if you’re 
on one of these already you might feel that the Mobile WiMax stan¬ 
dardisation isn’t much of a breakthrough. 

But for anyone who hasn’t yet coughed up the $300 to $500 for a 
proprietary wireless broadband card, and for people who can only 
afford an iBook, which doesn’t come with a card slot, the prospect of 
WiMax built in alongside Bluetooth and WiFi is very appealing. 

Second, because WiMax is a standard, it also means that if your 
computer ships with WiMax preinstalled, you won’t have the driver 
issues that users of mobile broadband cards have. 

Third, joining or switching ISPs will be easier than ever before. Think 
of how simple it is to pick a wireless network from your Mac’s wireless 
menu item, and then compare that to how difficult it is to get your Mac 
to work with a mobile network’s internet service today. WiMax should 
be as easy to use as WiFi. 

Apple’s WiMax plans. The famously secretive Apple 
Computer hasn’t yet revealed its plans for building WiMax chips into 


PowerBooks and iBooks. Apple introduced Airport Extreme before 
the formal 802.11g standard was even finalised, though, so that 
precedent suggests that Steve Jobs will push to get WiMax into Macs 
first too. 

Another hint that Apple will be among the first with WiMax is its high- 
profile switch to Intel CPUs. Intel is a huge backer of WiMax, to the 
point that it is investing tens of millions of dollars in ISPs around the 
world to ensure that large-scale WiMax networks are built and ready 
to go when WiMax end-user hardware starts hitting store shelves. It 
has dropped $37 million into Unwired in Australia, and the deal is that 
Unwired will expand its network beyond Sydney to other capital cities, 
and switch from the proprietary Navini Ripwave standard it is using 
now to Mobile WiMax. 

Intel also knows that its most potent marketing tool is its platform- 
based marketing campaigns — logos and ads that have successfully 
convinced most buyers of notebook computers that if they want secu¬ 
rity, stability and reliability, they need “Intel inside”. The strategy was 
proven with its Centrino platform, which is nothing more than a 
branded combination of a particular low-power Intel CPU, wireless 
chip and motherboard chipset, but has become a key buying crite¬ 
rion for laptop computer buyers. 

Intel is about to launch a home theatre PC platform called Viiv 
(rhymes with Five — M.JC.P), with a similar marketing onslaught. And 
there’s little doubt that it will launch a new version of Centrino to pump 
WiMax and make sure people buy the "Intel platform”. Industry insiders 
are already calling it “Maxtrino,” and there’s a good chance Apple will 
cash in on Intel’s free marketing by ensuring the next range of iBooks 
and PowerBooks are “Maxtrino compliant”. Perhaps Apple will call it 
“Maxtrino Extreme”. 

Dan Warne is passionate about the state of broadband in Australia. 

Telstra’s challenge 
to WiMax 

Telstra has announced it plans to replace its existing GSM, 
3G and CDMA mobile networks and replace them with a single 
new 3G network which will have equal or better coverage than 
its current CDMA network — 1.6million square kilometres. It 
has also said it will use high speed downlink packet access 
(HSDPA) on its new network, which offers an "optimum" speed 
of 14.4Mbit/s shared with all users in a radio cell, but realis¬ 
tically about 500Kbit/s per user. Although some laptop manu¬ 
facturers are considering building 3G hardware into 
notebooks, it's highly unlikely Apple will, given the wide 
variety of 3G networks around the world. 
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Australia-Wide 

Delivery! 


Epson Multifunction 

Printer/Scanner/ 

Copiers 

Buy before 28th February to get an 
additional 12 months warranty, for 
24 months in total! 

CX4100 

High-quality printing and 1200x2400dpi 
scanning. Great for the home and 
small office. mp 


LaCie Brick Hard Drives 


Desktop Drives 

Fast 7200RPM. 8MB cache. USB2.0 connection, 


Mobile Drives 


Can print directly 
to CD/DVDs. 

Also scans 
slides and 1 

negatives . 
at up to \ 

3200dpi. \ 


5400RPM. 2MB cache. 
USB2.0 connection. 

FireWire models also available 
- see on-line. 
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120GB 


Altec Lansing 
Speakers 

For your iPod: 
inMotion iMIl 


Agent 18 Shield * 

Crystal-dear, super-slim 
hard case for iPods. 


Kyocera FS-1920N 
Mono laser _ 
Printer i 

Great entry-level 
workgroup laser. 

Up to 28ppm. 

600x600 dpi. 

USB2.0, parallel 
and Ethernet connections. 


iPod video (5G) IS44.95 


inMotion iM7 
Boombox 


Kyocera FS-C5020N^jp 
Colour Laser Printer^ 

A fantastic printer for business: Up to 16ppm 
colour and mono. 600x600 dpi. 

USB2.0, parallel and Ethernet 
connections. 


For your 
Mac & iPod: 

MX5020 Speakers 


Protect your iPod 
from scratches! 

4mac PowerShield film for 
iPod video or nano. 


rxrxr: 


Belkin USB Wireless 
Network Adaptor^ 

Connect to wireless network^^^ 
without needing to .1 
add internal cards. 


Body, screen & wheel 


MX5021 
THX Speakers 


Screens wheel 


% Streetwise 


com.au 


STREETWISE 


ONLY 


160GB 

$215] 

250GB 

$289] 

300GB 

$M5l 



500GB 

$649 


Authorised 
Solutions Reseller 


nL« fA<|\ AIM A A4 AA Visa, MasterCard, Bankcard & Amex accepted. No credit card surcharge! 

Pn: (03) 9818 2100 826 Glenferrie Rd, Hawthorn Victoria 

Streetwise and the Streetwise Logo are trademarks of Streetwise Software Pty. Ltd. Mac, Macintosh and the Apple logo are trademarks of Apple Computer. 


Prices and specifications correct 22/12/05, but may be subject to change without notice. Errors and omissions 












































































































































2006 Apple Computers 


You deserve a new Mac for the New Year! 

Call today — we have special pricing just for you! 

Ph: 02 9548 3231 



What if you could command an entire world 
of music, photos, movies and DVDs — all from 
your sofa? Now you can share the good life with 
friends and family on a 17- or 20-inch new 
iMac G5 featuring Front Row software and Apple 
Remote. Slimmer than ever, the gravity-defying 
enclosure also houses built-in iSight, SuperDrive, 
wireless and the easy-to-use software that brings 
it all together. 

Modern living starts at only $1985 
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FontAaent Pro 3.0.2 TIGER-READY 

FontAgent® Pro is the world's most powerful 
Mac OS X font manager, combining powerful, 
yet simple font management with its unrivaled, 
award-winning integrity checking that solves 
font problems fast. FontAgent Pro optimizes 
and organizes all your fonts and provides cut¬ 
ting-edge features to maintain their integrity, 
create custom font sets, and activate them 
when they are needed. You can also use FontA¬ 
gent Pro's Font Player and Font Compare view¬ 
ers to preview custom text strings in any font 
and to view and print font sample books. 

RRP $187 
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iWork 



iWork '05 imports AppleWorks, 
imports and exports Microsoft Word & 
PowerPoint files, and supports a wide 
range of industry standard file formats 
including PDF, Adobe Photoshop, TIFF, 
JPG and QuickTime®. 

Keynote 2 now includes the ability to 
export presentations to Macromedia 
Flash. 


RRP $119 



D Adobe Transactional Licensing Program 4.0 Specials - Save $1000's by taking advantage of 

Pick up the phone and order your NEW Multi-User license TODAY 
Find out how to save $ 1000's more while keeping your software 
up to date with Adobe Open Options 4.0 Upgrade Plan 


Recent Popular Upgrades and Crossgrades 


I 


Adobe® Acrobat® Professional $253 Adobe® GoLive® $307 

Adobe® Acrobat® Standard $154 Adobe® Illustrator® CS $299 

Adobe® Audition $165 Adobe® Indesign® CS $299 

Adobe® After Effects® Pro P.O.A Adobe® Pagemaker OS9 Mac/Win $165 

Adobe® After Effects® Standard P.O.A Adobe® Premier $349 

Adobe® Creative Suite 2 St from PS $869 Adobe® Pagemaker Indesign Edition $649 

Adobe® Creative Suite 2 St from CS1 $599 Adobe® Photoshop® CS $299 

Adobe® Creative Suite 2 Pr from PS $1249 Adobe® Streamline $165 

Adobe® Creative Suite 2 Pr from CS1 $899 Adobe® Type Manager Del OS9 Mac $ 11 9 

Adobe® Dimension $149 QuarkXPress® v3 to v6.5 $775 

Adobe® Framemaker - UNIX $495 QuarkXPress® v4 to v6.5 $595 

Adobe® Framemaker - Windows Only$385 QuarkXPress® v5 to v6.5 $439 


Cleaner 

$365 

Macromedia® Freehand® from 9 

$24! 

Delta Graph 

$440 

Macromedia® Freehand® from 10 

$17! 

DiskWarrior 

$ 88 

Macromedia® Studio 8 

$59! 

Filemaker® Pro 8 

$286 

Masterjuggler Pro 

$ 8! 

Filemaker® Pro 8 Advanced 

$499 

Microsoft® Office 2004 Standard 

$39! 

Intellihance Pro 

$199 

Microsoft® Office 2004 Pro 

$59! 

Macromedia® ColdFusion 

P.O.A 

Portfolio 

$19! 

Macromedia® Contribute 

$132 

QX Tools Pro 

$19! 

Macromedia® Director (from 8.5+) 

$599 

Stuffit Deluxe 

$ 5! 

Macromedia® Dreamweaver® 8 

$299 

Suitcase 

$ 8i 

Macromedia® Flash Pro 8 

$479 

TechTool Pro XGrade 

$ 9! 

Macromedia® Freehand® Xgrade 

$275 

TechTool Pro 

$1 1 ( 


Favourite Upgrades 
And Crossgrades 


»» 


NEXT 

IMAC 


Australia Wide Shipping 
PO Box 289, Sutherland 1499 
Ph: 02 9548 3231 Fax: 02 9548 3901 
www.nextformac.com.au 
sales@nextformac.com.au 
Celebrating 22 years in 2006! 


Authorised Solutions Reseller 


For your full expanded price list in PDF, visit our site at www.nextformac.com.au — Remember, if what you are looking for isn't listed, it doesn't mean we can't get it for you! 
Our web site is constantly undergoing changes, so be sure you keep checking back for all of your latest software pricing and web specials. 

All prices subject to change without notice - E&OE 
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By David Holloway 



Hot Links 

www.yamahamusic.com.au 

More information on the i88x 

www.presonus.com 

FirePod interface 

www.apogeedigital.com 

Mini Me interface 

www.rme-audio.com/ 

FireFace 800 

www.digidesign.com/ 

Mbox 2 

www.eqmag.com/feature.asp?featurecode=39 

Choosing a microphone to record your acoustic instrument 

www.josaka.com/Content/Glossary-of-Terms/ 

Just about every piece of audio jargon explained 

www.barefeats.com/usb2.html 

USB 2 versus Firewire 400 comparison 


Be instrumental 


W HEN talking about computer- 
based music production, it’s 
easy to fall into the trap of visu¬ 
alising someone sitting at their Mac with a 
USB MIDI keyboard connected, or maybe 
a guitar. Although the majority of produc¬ 
tion may use a keyboard for input, there is 
absolutely no reason why you can’t use 
just about any instrument. All it takes is the 
right interface, and avoiding some 
common pitfalls. 

The basics. Essentially it doesn’t matter 
what instrument you play in relation to the 
audio interface you choose. An audio inter¬ 
face is just there to get audio from your 
instrument to your Mac. The only thing that 
varies is the quality, speed and format of 
how that transfer occurs. If your instrument 
has an audio output (guitar, bass guitar, 
keyboard, MIDI drum kit) then you just 
need to be thinking about a standard 
audio interface. 

If you play an instrument that has no rela¬ 
tionship with electricity at all, then you have 
a couple of steps to cover. First, you’ll need 
to investigate what options you have to 
record the sound coming from your instru¬ 
ment. You can buy electric pickups for 
acoustic guitars, and there are a huge 
range of microphone options out there — 
your budget and specific needs will deter¬ 
mine what you go with. 

Which connection to use? Before 
you even start looking at brands of audio 
interface, you need to think about what sort 
of connection you want between your Mac 
and the interface. The obvious two are USB 


2.0 and FireWire. It is very difficult to make 
a call on which is better for a number of 
reasons. On paper, USB 2.0 is the faster 
option, allowing transfer speeds of up to 
480Mbps compared to FireWire’s 
400Mbps. However, in practice there is a 
fair amount of anecdotal evidence to 
support FireWire as the superior option, 
particularly in situations where sustained 
data transfers are required (see “Hot 
links”). Unless you are going to be working 
at the semi-pro end of the spectrum (where 
there are devices that use the 800Mbps 
FireWire 800 interface, with the pricetag to 
match), you may find either works just as 
well for you. If you want your interface to 
comfortably work with both Macs and PCs 
without needing to tweak anything, then 
USB may be the better way to go. 

There are three other fairly common inter¬ 
faces: PCI, PCMCIA and the newer PCI 
express. The current G5 desktop range has 
built-in PCI Express and there’s no 
apparent reason why that won’t continue 
when the first batch of desktop Intel Macs 
becomes available. If you want to maximise 
the future-proofing of your audio interface 
purchase then PCI Express is worth looking 
at. At this stage expect to pay heavily for it. 

Software and peripheral 
compatibility. The whole point of 
having an audio interface is to have some¬ 
thing for your software to harness during 
the recording process. If you are already 
committed to a particular software applica¬ 
tion then it will be crucial that your interface 
of choice supports that software. To that 
end, things have improved dramatically 


since the advent of Core Audio in OS X. 
There are definitely exceptions, but the 
general rule would be that if both your soft¬ 
ware and hardware is Core Audio compat¬ 
ible, then things are looking good. That 
said, be very specific in your probing of 
salespersons when forking out money for 
your interface. 

On the hardware side, USB and FireWire 
hubs tend to not work well, if at all, with 
audio interfaces. Assume that you are 
losing a USB or FireWire port when you buy 
an interface. I’m sure there are people who 
have things working with hubs, but there 
are a lot more people out there who have 
learnt from bitter experience. 

Some audio interface options, it 

would take a dozen pages to cover all the 
audio interface options out there. The 
increasing acceptance of USB and FireWire 
in audio has meant a proliferation of 
options. Traditionally manufacturers such 
as Digidesign, MOTU and M-Audio held 
sway, and to a large extent still do. We’ve 
covered offerings in details from those 
three eminent developers previously in The 
Hub. Here are another few worth taking a 
look at: 

Yamaha i88x. Yamaha has been 
producing audio gear as long as anyone 
else, but only recently moved into the stand¬ 
alone audio interface market. The i88x is a 
FireWire audio interface based on the same 
architecture as the 01X digital mixing 
console. It’s a single rack mount unit with 
eight balanced input/outputs as well as 
ADAT and SPDIF Digital I/O. Two of the 
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inputs are on the front of the unit; the rest at 
the rear, and all eighteen inputs and outputs 
can be used at the same time. The distinc¬ 
tive feature on the i88x is that it has MLAN, 
which is a protocol that transmits both MIDI 
and audio data down the same cable and 
also provides some excellent networking 
options with other MLAN devices. As far as 
software compatibility, the supplied drivers 
will definitely get you running with Cubase, 
and the OS X compatibility means Logic is 
an option as well. If you own an older Mac 
then the i88x may appeal — you need either 
Mac OS 9.2 or OS X, a 900MHz G4 or 
better, 512MB RAM or more, and a spare 
FireWire port. The i88x will set you back 
$999 and is available from most pro-audio 
stores. Contact Yamaha Music Australia on 
1800 331 130. 

Presonus FirePod. The FirePod is a 
FireWire unit that has the whole gamut of 
connections covered: eight TRS inputs (of 
which two are balanced), eight balanced 
outputs plus control room and headphone 
outs, MIDI In and Out plus SPDIF. The 
separate headphone out means you have 
access to zero-latency monitoring. Finally, 
you receive a full version of the entry-level 
Cubase LE though the unit is also compat¬ 
ible with any Core Audio or ASIO compliant 
application. You’ll need an 800MHz G4 
Mac running OSX 10.3.5 and a spare 
FireWire 400 port. The FirePod is distrib¬ 
uted by Australian Audio Supplies (02 4388 
4666) and will set you back $1196. 

Apogee Mini-Me. Apogee has been 
around the audio traps for a great deal of 


time, so the Mini-Me has a well-developed 
feature set. It’s a USB-driven interface. It 
accepts mic, line and instrument-level inputs 
and phantom power is provided. Like the 
FirePod, it converts audio up to 24-bit/96khz 
and has direct monitoring capability as well 
as ability to mix what you hear directly with 
what is coming back via the USB connec¬ 
tion. Given its name, Apogee has ensured it 
is operable using batteries if needed, via 
optional battery packs. The Mini-Me is 
compatible with both OS 9 and OS X, and 
just requires a Mac that has USB as stan¬ 
dard. This unit is on the higher end of the 
price range at $2599. Sound Devices is the 
local distributor — phone 02 9283 2077. 

RME FireFace 800. If money is no 
significant object then also have a look at this 
offering by German outfit RME. The FireFace 
800 is not surprisingly a FireWire 800 inter¬ 
face that has a great deal of emphasis on 
being able to cope with large amounts of 
audio at the same time. Every input can be 
used simultaneously, which means that if you 
had 35 different instruments you wanted to 
record on the same take, you could do so. 
This isn’t going to be a need for most of us 
but does testify to the flexibility of the inter¬ 
face and explain its price point. For the 
money you pay you get eight balanced 
TRS/XLR inputs, ADAT, SPDIF and MIDI 
inputs/outputs, two FireWire 800 and one 
FireWire 400 ports and separate headphone 
output with volume control. The FireFace 
requires OS X 10.3 and up with Core Audio 
and Core MIDI. Contact Innovative Music on 
03 9540 0658 for more information. 
Recommended retail pricing is $2999. 
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MBOX 2. The MBox brand has been 
around a number of years now and the 
original MBox remains one of the best 
selling lower-end USB audio interfaces. The 
MBox2 builds on that legacy and incorpo¬ 
rates features that were missing from the 
original. On the cosmetic side, you get two 
faceplates with your purchase, including 
one with a handle for carrying if you’re 
doing portable audio. Audio-wise, you get 
four inputs and outputs that can be used 
simultaneously. Two of the input/outputs 
are analogue, then two channels of SPDIF. 
MIDI In/Out is also there, as is zero-latency 
monitoring via the headphone component, 
including separate volume control. You get 
sample conversion of up to 24-bit/48 kHz 
and a substantial software bundle including 
a one-year membership to Broadjam.com 


(a site where you can buy and sell indepen¬ 
dent music). There’s a very specific Mac 
compatibility for the MBox 2: you need OS 
X Tiger 10.4.2 or later. The MBox2 costs 
around $765 — contact Digidesign 
Australia on 03 9367 8600. 

The wrap. If you are seriously looking at 
buying an audio interface, then do have a 
comprehensive shop around. The quality of 
interfaces in the $700 to $2000 price range 
has improved to the extent that you’re fairly 
assured of getting some excellent bang for 
your buck. Work out what your specific 
needs are and buy accordingly. If you 
aren’t going to be recording more than one 
instrument at a time then you don’t need an 
interface with a large number of simulta¬ 
neous inputs and outputs. 


Don’t forget to think about where your 
interface will be located. It can get frus¬ 
trating if you need to crawl under a desk to 
find the inputs or outputs at the back of 
the interface when an interface with front- 
end inputs was available. Most importantly, 
before you hand over any money, check 
the manufacturer’s web site to confirm that 
your Mac and software application of 
choice is compatible with the interface you 
are buying. Think of your interface as 
being like a printer — if you try printing 
without a driver or compatible software 
application, you end up with a blank page. 
That said, OS X is ensuring that the 
chances of that happening are less than 
ever. And, like a printer, an audio interface 
is nothing more than a conduit for the real 
business: creativity. ^ 



S 10X10 2 4 B IT / 96 K FIREWIRE RECORDING INTERFACE 

******** 


MIC • INSTRUMENT 



Killing the 
terminology. 

Although some manufacturers try a little 
harder nowadays to minimise the jargon, 
the fact that semi-pro and pro-gear is 
increasingly affordable means that you 
will likely run across it. Unfortunately 
some of the jargon is very important 
when comparing products, so here’s a 
quick glossary to start off with (see “Hot 
links” for the more extensive version). 

SPDIF Sony/Phillips Digital Interface. It’s 
found on a lot of audio interfaces and 
looks like a standard RCA plug but trans¬ 
fers data digitally. Not a deal-breaker but 
if you can get a SPDIF connection on 
your interface then go for it. 

Balanced inputs/outputs. A balanced 
input or output has three wires to move 
the signal. The ground wire is one, with 
the other two carrying signals of equal 
value, hence the term balanced. If you are 
just starting out, balanced inputs aren’t 


essential but are indeed very nice to have 
— usually a couple will be enough. 

Line inpul These inputs can only take a 
“line-level” signal. An example of a line- 
level signal would be the audio running 
through an electric guitar cable. If you 
plugged speaker outputs into a line input 
you would likely do some damage to your 
interface. If you tried plugging a micro¬ 
phone into a line-level input you’d prob¬ 
ably hear nothing unless there is a 
pre-amplifier involved. 

Instrument or Mic input. Inputs for micro¬ 
phones or other low audio voltage instru¬ 
ments. If most of your recording work will 
involve recording one track at a time, 
then an interface with combo line/mic 
inputs is fine — the interface will allow 
you to switch between them. 

Phantom power. If you are using a micro¬ 
phone, you may need your audio inter¬ 
face to have an option for phantom 
power. It’s required if your microphone is 
not self-powered. It is termed “phantom” 


because no other cable is required — the 
connected microphone cable is used as 
the power route. 

Latency. The time lag between audio 
data entering your Mac and leaving your 
Mac’s audio card or external audio 
device. Why does it occur? Take the 
example of recording yourself singing 
into your Mac. Your voice enters your 
Mac as analogue data and is converted 
to digital audio by your Mac’s D/A 
converter. There’s your first delay 
(around a millisecond). Combine that 
with the sound’s trip around your Mac 
including negotiating your operating 
system, and you can see where the bare 
minimum delays mount up. Of course, 
for you to hear your voice back through 
your speakers, the data needs to be 
converted back to analogue data. Add 
things like an older Mac and effects 
plug-ins and you can see how problems 
may occur. It’s a fact of life in computer- 
based audio recording, but it can 
be minimised by choosing the right 
audio interface. 
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Hot Unks 

www.eqmag.com/feature.asp?featurecode=39 

Choosing a microphone to record your acoustic 
instrument 

Atomic war 

E VERY now and then a device comes 
along that changes a market. The 
original iPaq was such a device. The 
Palm Treo was another. Today, it’s the 02 
XDA Atom. This is the first PDA/Phone I've 
handled that had non-nerds coveting their 
first PDA. 

In the past, PDA/Phones were large and 
not particularly attractive. That changed 
with the XDA Mini/iMate Jam last year. 
Manufactured by HTC, it shrank the tradi¬ 
tional handheld form factor and started to 
make the transition from belt-clip to pocket. 

The Atom is the first device that 02 has 
designed from the ground up. It's built by 
Quanta, the Taiwanese manufacturer that 
manufactured the PowerBook for Apple, 
from 02's design. Unlike the XDA Mini, this 
device won't be rebadged by other compa¬ 
nies — you'll only be able to get it from 02. 

Outwardly, the 240x320 screen looks 
great and the shiny, black casing is very 
slick, although it’s a fingerprint magnet. 

The touchscreen is very clear and you can 
get away with using fingers to dial the 
keypad when making calls. Serious text 
input such as SMS and e-mail will have you 
grabbing for the stylus. However, given the 
well-placed buttons for volume control, dial 
and hang-up, Start menu, the 2.0 
megapixel camera and voice recorder, 
there's limited need to extract the stylus 
from the top right-hand corner. 

This is 02's first foray into the world of 
Windows Mobile 5, Microsoft's latest hand¬ 
held operating system. Based on the 
Windows CE foundation that's been around 
for the last eight years or so, the OS is 
quite mature. Older applications designed 
for previous incarnations of the OS work 
well. However, new interface elements such 
as the soft buttons on the bottom of most 
WM5 screens aren't available in older 
apps. Some of the built-in programs like 
Pocket Word and Excel have been 
renamed and re-invigorated under the 


Word Mobile and Excel Mobile names and 
there's a new PowerPoint viewer — 
PowerPoint Mobile — as well. Given the 
proliferation of GPS peripherals on the 
market, there's also support for GPS hard¬ 
ware built into the system software. 

The Atom is the most complete 
PDA/phone on the market. As well as a tri¬ 
band phone and the standard Bluetooth 
you’d expect from a high-end mobile, it 
adds WiFi to the bundle. Communication to 
wireless headsets and to computers for 
syncing was easy to configure. 



The one feature many PDA users have 
bemoaned for ages has been the lack of an 
FM radio. A standard item on most mobile 
phones, it's been added to the Atom but 
requires the wired headset provided in the 
package to work. 

As far as the spec sheet goes, the Atom 
doesn't run anything out of the ordinary. 
You'll need to pay attention to the RAM 
configuration on new Windows Mobile 
devices, as memory is now handled in a 


different way to the past. Instead of having 
a single memory area that was used for 
both storage and program execution, WM5 
devices work in a similar way to most PCs 
with some memory set aside specifically 
for programs to run in and another sepa¬ 
rate allocation used for storage. This is like 
the RAM and hard disk in your Mac. As 
well as separating storage from execution, 
this means that WM5 devices no longer 
lose all their data when they run out of 
battery. Palm pioneered this feature (non¬ 
volatile memory) with the Tungsten T5 and 
it’s been adopted by the Pocket PC crowd. 

The processor isn’t the fastest mobile 
CPU on the market. Clocked at 416MHz it 
represents a compromise between perfor¬ 
mance and battery life. The battery is rated 
as having a standby life of about 150 hours 
with about 5.5 hours talk-time but your 
mileage will vary depending on actual use. 
Having Bluetooth or WiFi on will drain the 
battery significantly quicker. 

Easy use. When you start the device up 
for the first time with your SIM card, it auto¬ 
matically detects your carrier and automat¬ 
ically configures GPRS and MMS settings. 

If you change carriers, there’s an easy to 
follow wizard that takes all the guesswork 
out of set up. 

Given the multimedia capability of the 
device, 02 has developed a simple appli¬ 
cation called 02 MediaPlus. This integrates 
music, picture and video playback with the 
FM radio controls to provide a convenient 
single port-of-call for all your media. Throw 
in SMS Plus (you can guess what that’s for) 
and a GPRS Monitor for keeping track of 
data costs, and the 02 XDA Atom makes 
for a very complete package. The 02 web 
site even provides an excellent Today 
screen plug-in that delivers an easily 
accessed battery meter and call list. 

In keeping with the Windows Mobile 
tradition, Mac users aren’t supported 
natively so you’ll need to budget for either 
PocketMac or The Missing Sync for 
connection and sync to Entourage or the 
Mac PIM applications. 

At $1229 the Atom isn’t cheap. However, 
it is a premium mobile phone and PDA 
bundled into a single device. If you’re after 
a converged device this should be near the 
top of your shopping list. ^ 
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Hot Unks 

www.palm.com/au 

More info on the new name and new products 

Palm 

strikes back 

P ALM has reinvented itself — again. 
The PalmOne name is gone and the 
Zire and Tungsten brands have been 
retired, at least for new devices. The first 
devices to bear the new nomenclature are 
the Z22 and T|X. 

The Palm Z22 is the successor to the Zire 
21. For the first time Palm is pitching a 
device fairly and squarely at women, aiming 
to replace their paper-based filofaxes and 
paper diaries with an all-in-one digital 
compendium. The white casing gives it an 
iPod-like look, taking away the blokiness of 
many PDAs. 

With 20 MB of available memory — all 
non-volatile — the Z22 has plenty of room 
for years of appointments, thousands of 
contacts and even a few family snaps. The 
screen is small but then again this is easily 
the smallest full-function PDA on the 


market. At just 96g (that’s not a misprint — 
read my lips: ninety-six grams) it changes 
the P in PDA from portable to pocket-sized. 
The 160x160 screen is small but this device 
isn’t pitched at power users. It really is a 
replacement for all the bits of papers we 
carry around. 

Lacking a memory card slot and with 
limited memory by today’s standards it 
might seem a little limited, but the Z22 isn’t 
a device for the technorati. By limiting the 
software bundled with the device, Palm has 
simplified using the Z22 without dumbing it 
down and insulting its customers. 

Further upscale. In direct contrast, the 
T | X is a power-user’s device. With 
Bluetooth, WiFi and 100MB of usable 
memory the T | X is a handheld that can 
satisfy pretty much anyone. The provision of 
an SD card slot adds great flexibility to this 
device, letting you add extra memory, a GPS 
receiver or some other hardware. 

At about 120x78x16mm, the T| X is pock- 
etable — although you’ll want large 
pockets. The 480x320 display is brilliant and 
the included software makes it easy to get 
the most out of it. There’s a Media applica¬ 
tion for viewing photos and video, Pocket 
Tunes for listening to music and the latest 



version of Data Viz’s Documents to Go for 
viewing and editing office documents. 

Mac connectivity remains a significant 
differentiator between the Palm and Windows 
Mobile camps. Palm supports Mac users 
natively with its HotSync Manager software 
for syncing with iCal and Address Book. 

You’ll need to part with $US40 for The 
Missing Sync for Palm OS in order to sync 
with Entourage, but then you’ll also be able 
to sync over WiFi and synchronise your 
iTunes and iPhoto libraries. 

Tell ‘em the price, son. The Z 22 

retails for $179 — easily the lowest price 
device of its type on the market. The T | X will 
make more of a dent in your bank balance 
but at $499 it does represent great value. ^ 


© 

Hot Unks 

www.salling.com 

Click here 

A slicker 
Clicker 

I F you care about presentation style then 
you’ll know that one of the most 
distracting things you can do is to keep 
wandering back to your Mac to hit the 
space bar to move to the next Keynote 
slide. The solution is a remote control, and 
Sailing Clicker has been the premiere 
remote control app for the Mac for some 
time. Version 3, at $US23.95, is even better. 

For starters, device support has been 
radically extended. Support for Windows 
Mobile PDAs and Smartphones has been 
added to a burgeoning variety of mobiles 
and Palm handhelds (remember when it 


was just Sony Ericsson phones?), and wire¬ 
less support has been extended with the 
addition of WiFi. This is great when your 
PowerBook or iBook is sitting far away in 
large auditoriums, and given that all mobile 


|salling Clicker ^ 9:16 Q 

Anya 


iTunes 

Presentations > 

Media Remotes > 

Mail and News > 

Photography > 

System > 

Disconnect... 

Clicker Network > 



Macs are decked out with AirPort Extreme 
this is a logical move. 

The number of programs that can be 
controlled is broad. As well as the usual 
presentation apps like Keynote and 
PowerPoint, most of the iLife suite can be 
started and controlled and, using freely avail¬ 
able extra scripts, you can even take control 
of Front Row on your iMac. Throw in support 
for EyeTV and QuickTime, and the ability to 
check your e-mail or NetNewsWire RSS 
reader, and there’s not much you can’t do. 

The user interface remains extremely 
easy to use even with all the expanded 
functionality. If you can use an iPod, Clicker 
will pose few challenges as it borrows 
heavily from the iPod’s menu structure. 
Even on a Palm or Pocket PC, it has a 
distinctly Mac-like feel. WiFi connections 
are easy to make but you will need to 
check the Clicker preferences on the Mac 
for your computer’s IP address when 
making WiFi connections. ^ 
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Hot Links 

www.chiariglione.org/mpeg/ 

The official MPEG web site 

en. Wikipedia.org/wiki/MPEG-2 

A useful technical overview of MPEG-2 and the 
source of the table presented here 

www.apple.com/au/quicktime/mpeg2/ 

Info on the MPEG-2 Playback Component 
for QuickTime 

MPEG-2 
in detail 

B ACK in the 12.2005 issue, I raised a 
few issues with MPEG-2 as a 
mastering format that seem to have 
confused some readers. This month I’m 
taking a look at MPEG-2 in detail to better 
explain what is going on under the hood of 
this increasingly important video format. 

A brief history, mpeg- 2 was intro 
duced in 1994 by the Moving Pictures 
Experts Group (MPEG) as a development 
on the MPEG-1 standard, adding interlaced 
video and multi-channel audio as part of 
the enhancement. MPEG-2 was developed 
with a focus on broadcast-quality television 
and forms the basis of digital television 
broadcasting and, in slightly modified form, 
DVD video. MPEG-3 was an additional 
format aimed at offering HDTV, but it turned 
out MPEG-2 was able to handle HD, so 
MPEG-3 was scrapped. 


As MPEG-2 is a standard, there are a number 
of video performance qualities within its 
framework to suit a variety of purposes. These 
are specified within a series of profiles and 
levels, as shown in the tables below. Profiles 
and levels are combined to produce a partic¬ 
ular bitstream format. With a range of options 
from 96Kbps up to 80Mbps (and plans for as 
much as 300Mbps) the name MPEG-2 on its 
own doesn’t fully describe the level of quality 
to be expected from a video encoded using 
this standard. Instead, we need to look at the 
specific resolution and bitrate settings used to 
understand how a particular MPEG-2 format 
compares with other video formats. 

As you can see on the tables, DVD-quality 
MPEG-2 uses the Main Profile @ Main Level, 
though there are a few specific modifications 
for DVD video to accommodate aspect ratio 
options and lower resolutions. While DVD 
video is triple the bandwidth and vertical 
resolution of the VHS format — a dazzling 
leap forward there — its 9.8Mbps average 
bitrate and maximum of 15Mbps doesn’t 
compare favourably to the 25Mbps offered 
by raw DV (which offers the same 720x576 
framing). Of course, a DVD video from a 
studio source will almost always look supe¬ 
rior to a home-produced DV video. This is 
more a product of the original production 
quality prior to DVD transfer. Apples for 
apples, DV is a superior grade of record 
quality to a DVD-quality MPEG-2 camera. 
Where MPEG-2 gets exciting is in the higher 
levels, which form the basis of high-definition 


digital broadcast formats. With the H-14 level 
replacing ML for HDV, the bitrate on offer 
jumps to 60Mbps and, of course, a resolution 
capacity to suit 1080i and 720p HD formats. 
After final compression, bitrate comes back to 
19Mbps for 1080i or 25Mbps for 720p, which 
is why miniDV tape capacity remains the 
same as for DV. HDV’s use of interframe 
compression is where the greater resolution 
can be reduced into the same capacity as DV, 
which only uses intraframe techniques. This 
means there is a keyframing process in HDV 
that can result in slight degradation in the first 
frame that appears after an edit point, due to 
reprocessing of the image. But for the majority 
of purposes this will be imperceptible. 

You can also see 1080i HDV is, technically 
speaking, not a true widescreen format, 
while 720p HDV is true 16:9. This means 
1080i HDV is shot with non-square pixels to 
deliver its 16:9 ratio. 

These are the two predominant MPEG-2 
formats in use in camera technology right 
now and there is a distinct difference in 
usefulness to each for a video producer. 
Cameras that produce DVD-quality MPEG-2 
video are currently less capable of delivering 
a simple edit workflow for Mac users because 
of a paucity of software for editing MPEG-2 
directly on this platform, while HDV sources 
are now supported in all Apple editing prod¬ 
ucts, including iMovie. Even with improved 
edit support, I would encourage anyone 
serious about their video production to opt for 
DV, HDV or better. ^ 


Licensing 

The use of an MPEG-2 format is not free, 
with a license fee required for every imple¬ 
mentation of the standard. This is another 
reason many software packages, particu¬ 
larly small applications, do not include 
MPEG-2 editing support. If you need to edit 
an MPEG-2 source, you might want to 
consider buying the QuickTime MPEG-2 
Playback Component, which will allow you 
to export such files to another more edit 
friendly format. For those working on both 
Mac and Windows platforms, there are 
more products in the Windows scene with 
broad MPEG-2 support. Pinnacle Studio 10 
and Sony Vegas Movie Studio+DVD 


Profile 

Resolution 

Framerate 

@ Level 

(PX) 

max. (Hz) 

SP@LL 

176-144 

15 

SP@ML 

352 - 288 

15 


320 - 240 

24 

MP@LL 

352 - 288 

30 

MP@ML 

720 - 480 

30 


720 x 576 

25 

MP@H-14 

1440- 1080i 

30 


1280- 720p 

30 

MP@HL 

1920- 1080i 

1280 x 720p 

30 


60 Tables reproduced from Wikipedia 


Sampling 

(Mbps) 

Bitrate 

Application 

4:2:0 

4:2:0 

0.096 

0.384 

Wireless handsets 

PDAs 

4:2:0 

4:2:0 

4 

15 (DVD: 9) 

Set-top boxes (STB) 
DVD, SD-DVB 

4:2:0 

60 (DV: 25) 

HDV 

4:2:0 

80 (over- 
the-air: 19) 

ATSC 1080i, 

720p 60, HD-DVB 
(HDTV) 


Platinum are two of the most readily avail¬ 
able options. 
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Hot Links 

www.adobe.com/products/aftereffects/ 

All the latest on After Effects is found right here, 
plus community resources aplenty 


Feel the Effects 


I T’S been three years since the last full- 
version update to Adobe’s After Effects. 
With some serious steps forward in 
processing power in that time, the arrival of 
After Effects 7.0 brings some great new 
tools and options for motion graphics that 
will take advantage of everything your 
system has to throw at it. 

System requirements are still impres¬ 
sively low for a visual effects application, 
though you might have to wait quite some 
time between renders if you’re running on 
low specs. Recommended specs show 
multi-processor G5s are the order of the 
day, plus 1GB+ RAM and 10.4.x for best 
OpenGL performance. Minimum OS 
requirement is 10.3.9. 

Big Changes. A simpler question than 
"what’s new” might be "what’s still the 
same”. Your first encounter with the 
changes is the redesigned user interface. It 
feels a lot more Adobe-like, offering a more 
familiar layout to the CS2 app range while 
offering easy adjustment to panel layouts to 
suit your own production requirements. The 
docking system used here is in some ways 
better than any other app, with greater 
precision available in tweaking the space 
allocated to each panel. Adobe Bridge is 
also in here now, so you’ll have more effi¬ 
cient access to work assets. 

Beyond the interface, numerous features 
have been introduced and enhanced. 

New presets and templates. The 

latest After Effects has "hundreds” of 
effects, transitions, backgrounds and 
behaviours, as well as some very useful 
project templates across title animations, 
animated backgrounds and DVD menus. 
I’ve said “hundreds” because, like in 
Photoshop, there are plenty you might 
never use, but there are definitely dozens of 


very useful options in here, particularly for 
newer users — you can jump in and get 
some very good results very quickly. 

Retiming tools. A very powerful new 
feature set. AE7 now delivers incredibly 
precise results when you make speed 
adjustments to your project videos. Instead 
of just blending and blurring frames to 
create new in-between frames, the new 
tools provide full pixel analysis to generate 
entirely new frames to deliver motion that 
looks like it was shot that way. Timewarp 
offers complete control over retiming inter¬ 
polation so you can control exactly how 
smooth you want results to be. Timewarp is 
only available in the Professional Edition. 
Pixel Motion is in all versions and is a supe¬ 
rior version of traditional Frame Blending 
tools, using the Timewarp engine to auto¬ 
matically calculate new in-between frames 
where older blends would have just cross- 
dissolved. The results look fantastic. 

New blur types. Lens Blur lets you 
adjust a shot to look like it was defocused 
with a camera lens, rather than a computer 
blur. Smart Blur creates an interesting new 
effect that only blurs areas of the image 
that contain low detail, maintaining preci¬ 
sion in edge detail areas. This is an effect 
formerly produced through a multi-step 
process of masks and blurs. Now, with 
radius and threshold control offered as part 
of the tool, you can get some great new 
results much faster. 

HDR support. Many of the new tools 
mentioned above incorporate improved 
colour controls, and the Professional 
Edition now supports 32-bit high-dynamic 
range (HDR) lighting, the biggest pointer to 
a general push for best-in-class colour 
delivery. HDR images offer a light range 


akin to the natural world, so blurs and 
bright lighting effects that would blow out in 
8-bit are much more realistic. Once you’ve 
worked with HDR lighting effects you’ll 
never want to go back. 

Internal editors. The Graph Editor lets 
you take a new level of control over all 
animations, with the ability to view all 
animation curves and keyframes in all 
layers at once. A lot of tools are in this 
editor to give precise curve management. 
The Script Editor lets you code and debug 
scripts without using an external text editor. 
This way you can test as you go and there 
is plenty in the editor to assist the script 
writing process. The Script Editor is 
Professional Edition only. 

After Effects 7 will support HDV footage and 
Camera RAW images, and you can export to 
Flash Video. Professional Edition also supports 
32-bit TIFF and 32-bit Photoshop files. 

A long time complaint with After Effects 
has been that quality comes at the expense 
of long render times. AE7 promises to 
deliver substantially faster render times, so 
you’ll be doing more work and making 
fewer cups of tea than ever. This includes 
improved OpenGL support as well as 
general rendering. 

How much, did you say? As 

always there are Standard and Professional 
editions of After Effects and I’ve mentioned 
above where new features are only applic¬ 
able to Professional. Standard will retail at 
$1249 and Pro at $1799, with upgrade from 
like to like versions at $359 or Standard to 
Pro at $899. Education pricing is $599. 

After Effects 7 ticks many boxes on long¬ 
time users’ wishlists. If it lives up to its 
promises in terms of performance and ease 
of use, it should maintain its edge over 
newcomers like Apple's Motion. ^ 
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Hot Links 

www.maxwell.com.au 

Australian distributor of Nikon products 

Nikon 
brings out 
the big gun 

W ELL, I guess it was just a matter 
of time, but I still find it 
astounding that Nikon has 
released a (comparatively) affordable 
digital SLR camera with a ten-megapixel 
resolution. Nope, that’s not a typo. The 
D200 digital SLR comes with a CCD that is 
capable of capturing images at up to 
3872x2592 resolution. 

One of the keys to this camera is its 
advanced auto-focus system. Users are 
able to choose auto-focus options that 
range from an 11 -area system to a more 
standard seven-area system, single-area 
system or a dynamic system. According to 
Nikon, the dynamic auto-focus is capable of 


maintaining a continuous auto-focus lock on 
a moving object. There are even auto-focus 
options that allow you to prioritise objects 
closest to the camera, even group shots. 

Another notable feature of the D200 is its 
continuous shooting capabilities. At full 
shooting speed, the D200 is capable of 
shooting at up to five frames per second, 
and it’s able to shoot up to 37 fine-level 
JPEG images or 22 RAW format images in 
a row, all at full resolution. For general 
shooting, you’re able to shoot with shutter 
speeds ranging from 1/8000 of a second all 
the way through to 30 seconds — forever, 
in photography terms. 

A somewhat unusual, but quite cool, 
feature of the new D200 is its ability to use 
multiple exposures (up to ten) to create a 
single composite image — the creative 
options are extensive, to say the least. 

The D200 supports Compact Flash cards 
for image storage and comes with a USB 
2.0 interface for transferring images quickly 
to your Mac. However, if you’re a wireless 
maven, then the D200 supports the soon- 
to-be-released WT-3 wireless transmitter 
(second quarter 2006) which supports 
802.11 b/g, allowing you to create your own 
remote control rig for digital photography. 


Loaded with pixels. 
Nikon’s ten- 
megapixel D200 
shoots fast, has 
heaps of auto-focus 
settings and can 
use multiple 
exposures to create 
a single image. 



As of press time, no price has been set for 
the D200, but the camera is retailing in the 
US for only $US1699 (approximately 
$2320), so expect prices to be in this 
general ballpark. For more information, 
contact Maxwell on 1300 366 499. ^ 


Hot Links 

www.sony.com.au 

Australian home of Sony Products 

Sony ships 
stylish trio 

H ITTING the market with a veritable 
blitzkrieg, Sony has released three 
reasonably high-resolution cameras 
to suit all types. At the top of the pecking 
order is the Cyber-shot DSCR1 (aka the R1), 
which sports a 5x optical zoom lens and ten- 
megapixel (3888x2592) resolution. 

What’s really significant about the R1 is 
the fact that it utilises a CMOS (comple¬ 
mentary metal-oxide semiconductor) chip, 
which according to Sony, allows the R1 to 
have a wider dynamic range and increased 
sensitivity. The other big plus is that the 
CMOS chip measures around 


21,5mmx14.4mm, which is a good deal 
larger than the CCD (charge-coupled 
device) used in Sony’s own flagship eight- 
megapixel Cyber-shot DSCF828. 

The larger CMOS chip not only provides 
a greater surface area for capturing 
images, but also uses significantly less 
power than a CCD. The R1 comes with a 
two-inch LCD screen that can freely swing 
out, and the camera supports Memory 
Stick media and Compact Flash cards. 
Images can be captured to JPEG or RAW 
formats, and Sony claims that the R1 's 
lithium battery lasts for up to 500 shots. 
Priced at $1799, there’s a lot of features 
packed into this high-res camera. 

Not such a big shot. If you re looking 
for something a little smaller, then perhaps 
Sony’s Cyber-shot DSCN1 is more up your 
alley. Coming in a sleek form factor, the 
eight-megapixel DSCN1 weighs a mere 
151 g, measures only 96.7mm x 61.1mm x 
22.7mm and features a 3x optical zoom. But 
perhaps the most significant feature of the 


DSCN1 is the fact that it comes with a 
massive three-inch LCD screen that has 
touchscreen capabilities. 

If you want to focus on a specific part of 
an image previewed on the screen, all you 
need to do is touch the screen at the point 
you’re focusing on. You also use the touch¬ 
screen to navigate the DSCN1 ’s menu 
system, making it very easy to access 
various shooting modes and other features 
quickly. At just $899, the Sony Cyber-shot 
DSCN1 is certainly an intriguing option. 

Pea shooter. If even the DSCN1 is a 
little too big for you, then the even sleeker 
six-megapixel Cyber-shot DSCT9 might be 
what you’re after. At just 131 g, and 
measuring only 89.7mmx54.9mmx20.6mm, 
the DSCT9 incorporates a 3x optical zoom 
and is able to take 250 shots on a standard 
battery. Whack in 58MB of internal memory 
and a 2.5-inch LCD screen for previewing, 
and the DSCT9 represents pretty good 
value at just $799. Contact Sony on 1300 
720 071 for further information. ^ 
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Comic relief 

S INCE the beginning of the Mac it’s all been about publishing/ 
sharing/creating. We’ve had a dalliance with DTR grappled 
with graphics and moved to movies, but now I’m captivated 
by comics. You know — those colourful mags that you’d roll up and 
put in your back pocket, the ones you were forbidden to read at 
school, the ones that would damage your mind. 

Oh, you’re not that old? Then you probably know them as Graphic 
Novels, perhaps Manga, or you are a fan of political cartoons in 
newspapers. Maybe you’ve just seen the storyboards for The Matrix 
or are a Frank Miller fan and watched Sin City. In any event, you’ll 
know them as fun, communicating visually as well as with written text 
and you’ll also know that kids love them. 

Comic Life is an application that really has 
the essence of the Mac at its roots. Designed 
by a collaboration of Australian and overseas 
authors, it takes only a few minutes to learn, 
integrates beautifully with the iLife suite and 
engages users immediately. It also provides a 
raft of ways to get information into and out of 
the application, making re-purposing data easy 
as. I believe that re-purposing data is a really 
important concept, and one that will become 
increasingly important as devices converge 
and we need to make a video work on 
widescreen plasmas as seamlessly as on an 
iPod or a phone. 

I mentioned that it’s easy to use. In fact 
there’s a bit of “oh... is that all there is?” about it, but it’s thinking 
about what you do with it that takes up the time normally spent in 
learning keystrokes or menus. Compared to bloatware like Microsoft 
Word, Comic Life just does one thing really well, so it’s worth 
spending some time to see what else you could do with a comic. 

Storyboards jump to mind immediately, but there’s much more. 
One of the things that make iMovies so great is that kids are remark¬ 
ably good at expressing themselves visually. There’s a great oppor¬ 
tunity for employing comics to assist in pastoral work. Their 
non-threatening, essentially anonymous and elemental nature can 
allow kids to very quickly build a publication explaining how they feel 
about specific issues or circumstances. 

DVD/CD covers and tray inserts, web pages and blogs are some 
of the pre-prepared Page Formats. In fact, the use of the term “Page 
Format” instead of the more usual “Page Setup" is significant, in that 
the software can be used as a tool to prepare images for inclusion 
in other areas, such as web pages, iPhoto and QuickTime (it does 
this seamlessly), and iMovie. 


arstechnica.com/reviews/os/macosx-10.4.ars/15 

Ars Technica’s full explanation of Core Image, how it works and the benefits 
that it brings to users 

www.plasq.com 

The source for all things Comical. You can download Comic Life here, and view 
galleries of some of the amazing things users have done with the application. 


So, consider exporting a still from an iMovie, importing to Comic Life, 
“comicifying” the image — adding your BLAMs and POWs — then 
save out to iPhoto and reimport to iMovie. Creating a transition to 
dissolve from comic to reality (or what passes for it) with a Ken Burns 
Effect thrown in can generate a very close simulation of the effects 
seen in Sin City. Who needs a CGI special effects department? 

It’s not yet available on Windows and there’s a good reason for 
that. It works so well on Macs running Tiger because of Core Image. 
Core Image is one of the unsung heroes of the latest operating 
system. Let’s say you were using an image editor to manipulate a 
photo. Most (if not all) of your work permanently changes the file. 

Editors such as Photoshop have adopted 
the concept of modification layers to over¬ 
come this, where changes are saved sepa¬ 
rately to the original image, but Tiger takes 
a much more intelligent route. This is a bit 
complex, so watch the step. 

Core Image takes each change that is 
made and gives you a preview, so you can 
see what you are doing. At the end, though 
(and this is where the great bit is), all the 
changes are assessed to generate one 
major modification — applied to a copy of 
the original file. 

This is great for several reasons: the 
visual effects that everyone plays with are 
built in to the operating system, so all a 
software author needs to do is make a call to the OS. Secondly, the 
actual changes can be offloaded as one “recipe” to the graphics 
processor, which is really good at doing image stuff, leaving the 
central processor to do other stuff. The simple result of this process 
is a faster computer. The third advantage is that your original 
remains unchanged. 

Comic Life makes good use of Core Image (hence you need to be 
running Tiger to see a lot of the “comicification”). Expect to see much 
more of this in Mac applications — Apple’s Aperture is another 
example of software that uses this idea. 

Plasq offers great educational discounts for its software, ranging 
from $28 for a standalone copy to an unlimited license ($710) giving 
permission to install and use Comic Life on all suitable computers 
within your organisation or district. 

Take that, Batman. ^ 

As an educator, Martin Levins likes empowering people to create 
using computing technologies. 
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Howto. 



By Robert Ellis 




Avoid visual clashes 


a> 


Take command of colour 

W HETHER you’re creating a brochure in Apple’s 
Pages or coding web pages in a text editor, 
choosing the perfect combination of colours for 
your design can be an intimidating process. Professional appli¬ 
cations such as Adobe Illustrator and Photoshop have inte¬ 
grated colour pickers that help simplify the process, but they’re 
not your only options. Mac OS X offers colour tools that can 
help anyone use colour more effectively. 

One of the most useful is the Colors panel. Once you under¬ 
stand its secrets, you can use the Colors panel to find inspiration, 
save swatches, and create custom colour palettes that you can 
use again and again. 

Gaining access. From most Apple applications (including 
Keynote and TextEdit), and from many other programs that 
take advantage of the Colors panel, you open the panel by 
pressing 3€-shift-C. Some third-party applications don’t support 
the Colors panel, but you can easily work around this limita¬ 
tion - and make the panel accessible at any time - by writing 
a simple script. 

First, open Script Editor (located in the /Applications/AppleScript 
folder). Type choose color in the editor (note the American spelling), 
and then select File: Save As. In the dialog box that appears, set the 
File Format to Application, enter Choose Colour in the Save As field, 
and then select a location for the new application. Finally, click on 
Save. Now whenever you want to access the Colors panel, simply 
double-click on the Choose Colour application. 

Selecting colours. The Colors panel offers five colour-selec¬ 
tion modes, including a colour wheel, sliders, and predetermined 
palettes. You’ll see them listed in the toolbar at the top of the 
window. If you’re brainstorming colours, the colour wheel is 
probably your best choice. Simply click anywhere in the wheel, 
and the selected colour appears in the colour bar (see the screen- 
shot “Picky, picky”). 

You’re not limited to getting inspiration from the colour 
wheel. You can sample colours from anywhere on your screen 
by clicking on the magnifying-glass icon (located beneath the 
menu bar’s colour-wheel icon). Your cursor will turn into a large 
magnifying glass with a crosshair in the centre. As you drag 
your mouse around the screen, the pixels under the crosshair 
are magnified. Click on a colour to add it to the panel’s colour 
bar. Your cursor will immediately return to normal. 


Hot Links 

www.colorblender.com 

Color Blender 

www.colourlovers.com 

Colour Lovers 

wellstyled.com/tools/colorscheme2/index-en.html 

Color Scheme Generator 2 


To save a colour that appears in the colour bar, so you can 
access it again later, click on the colour bar and drag the swatch 
to the grid at the bottom of the window. To erase a colour, drag 
a blank cell on top of it. If you run out of space in the swatch 
grid, you can add more rows (up to 10) by dragging the resize 
button downward. 

Sampling an image for inspiration. Perhaps you need 
to create a colour palette that complements a photograph you 
plan to use on the cover of a brochure. The Colors panel makes 
this easy. 

First, switch to the Image Palettes window (it’s the fourth icon 
in the toolbar). Here you’ll see colours arranged in a spectrum. 
To use a photo as your colour source, open the Palette pop-up 
menu and select New From File. Navigate to the photo you want 
to use, and click on Open. (If you have an image open in another 
program, such as Preview or iPhoto, you can copy the photo by 
pressing 3S-C. Then switch to the Colors panel and choose New 
From Pasteboard in the Palette menu.) The image then appears 
in place of the colour spectrum. 

You can add as many images as you’d like to the Image Palette. 
To access previously imported images, open the Image pull-down 
menu and select the name of the file. If your image has an obscure 
name — such as Img_0161 - you can quickly give it a more memo¬ 
rable name. Select the imported file from the Image pull-down 
menu, and then choose Rename from the Palette menu. 

Once you’ve imported an image, you can use the cursor to 
sample colours, just as you would in the colour wheel. Drag the 
colours you like to the swatches grid. 

Instant colour scheme. Need a quick way to find the domi¬ 
nant colours in a photograph? If you have Adobe Photoshop or 
Photoshop Elements, open the file in the program and select 
Filters: Pixelate: Mosaic. Adjust the Cell Size setting until the 
image is reduced to just a few colours. 

Don’t have Photoshop? If you’ve installed Tiger’s Developer 
tools (found on the Mac OS X 10.4 installation disc), you can do 
the same thing in Core Image Fun House. To open the program, 
go to /Developer/Applications/Graphics Tools. Select the image 
you want to sample. Add a Stylize: Pixellate effect and adjust the 
Scale slider to limit the colours. When you’re done, save the pixe- 
lated image and import it into the Colors panel’s Image Palettes 
window (see the screenshot “A ready-made colour scheme”). 
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Saving a custom colour palette. Once you’ve found a 
colour scheme you like, why not save it so you can use it again 
and again - or perhaps even share it with co-workers? 

Build your palette. In the Colors panel, switch to the Color 
Palettes window (the third item in the toolbar). Open the List pull¬ 
down menu to see a list of the default colour palettes. These 
include the traditional Apple list, a palette designed for software 
developers who want to match the OS X colour scheme, and a 
list of web-safe colours. 

To create your own palette, select New from the List menu. A 
new list entry, Unnamed 1, will appear. To give it a more mean¬ 
ingful name, select Rename from the List pull-down menu, enter 
a new name, and click on Rename. 

You’re ready to build your palette. If you’ve saved colours as 
swatches, simply drag the swatches from the swatch grid into the 
palette list. You can also use the magnification tool to select any 
colour on your screen, and then drag the colour from the colour 
bar into the palette list. 

You can rename any colour in the palette by selecting it and 
choosing Rename from the Color pull-down menu. For example, 
if you plan to use one colour for all of your headlines, you might 
rename it Headline. 

Share It Tiger saves your custom colour palette in the /your 
user folder/Library/Colours folder as a .clr file. You can send this 
file to other Mac users to let them access your colour palette — for 
example, if you’re all working on the same project. They just need 
to drag the file into the same location on their Macs. ^ 

Picky, picky. Picking colours is 
easy with the Colors panel’s 
colour wheel. You can select 
from any colour on your screen 
by clicking on the magnifying- 
glass icon A. To save a colour 
for later use, click on the colour 
in the colour bar b and then 
drag the swatch to the grid at 
the bottom of the window C. To 
add more cells to the grid, drag 
the resize button D downward. 


Colors f* Colors 

Image: ( OOQ 2 _ I Image dcscup 
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A ready-made colour scheme. You can import a photo into the Colors panel 
to use it as the basis for your colour palette (left). To see the dominant 
colours in a photo quickly, first pixelate it in an image editor (right). 

Colourful companions 

Apple’s Colors panel offers five different colour modes, but if 
that isn’t enough to satisfy your eye for colour, have a look at 
these web resources (see “Hot links” for the URLs). 
ColorBlender. This free online tool lets you select a base 
colour; then it automatically creates a palette of six matching 
colours. It’s a great way to get quick colour inspiration. 
ColourLovers. This site lets you peruse interesting colour 
combinations that others post. It’s a great source of colour 
inspiration and education. You can browse, create, and rate 
colours and palettes. 

Color Scheme Generator 2. This handy web tool takes your 
base colour and creates colour schemes based on one of five 
colour-matching methods — including Contrast, Triad, and 
Analogic. It also lets you preview how those colours will appear 
to people who have several different types of colour blindness. 

Tip 

At first glance, it may look as though Microsoft Word 
doesn’t support OS X’s Colors panel — but it does. In 
Word’s Formatting palette, choose More Colors from 
any Color pop-up menu (for instance, under Font, 

Borders, or Shading). Word will then open the Colors 
panel and give you access to any custom colour 
palettes you’ve created. 
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By Derrick Story 


Extend your dynamic range 


Get the light right 

H IGH-CONTRAST scenes can be the bane of a photogra¬ 
pher’s existence. If you expose for the shadows, the 
highlights turn into supernovas. Expose for the high¬ 
lights, and the shadows become black pools. Solving the problem 
used to require special equipment or extensive image editing. But 
Adobe Photoshop CS2 now makes the process easier. 

It lets you quickly combine multiple exposures of the same 
scene - capturing the highlights and the shadows - into a single 
stunning image. 

Understanding dynamic range. Cameras don't see the 
world as we do. Our eyes can pick out the shadow detail of a 
shaded tree trunk and the subtleties in a bright sky at the same 
time. A camera can’t. At the root of this discrepancy is some¬ 
thing called dynamic range, the ratio of the lightest point in the 
scene to the darkest. On a bright day, most people can easily see 
50,000 subtle variations in tone. A typical 8-bit photo captured 
by a digital camera picks up a mere 256 variations. 

Photoshop’s HDR command. To compensate for this 
difference in dynamic range, photographers sometimes shoot 
through a graduated density filter, a piece of glass that darkens 
the sky (typically the brightest part of a photo), in hopes of 
compressing the scene’s tonal values. 

Graduated density filters work great when you have one bright 
area, such as a sky, with a clean horizontal line. They aren’t as 
helpful in more-complicated scenarios, such as a brightly lit 
window in the middle of a dark room, or a landscape with a 
jagged mountain range. In those cases, the better solution is to 
take multiple shots — for example, exposing one for the window 
and another for the interior — and then combine the images in 
Photoshop. Until recently, however, this technique required quite 
a bit of patience and skill. 

In Photoshop CS2, Adobe added a Merge To HDR (High 
Dynamic Range) command that automates the process of 
combining pictures with different exposures. The result is closer 
to what you see with your eyes (see the illustration “Beauty is 
in the details”). 

Making the exposures. Creating an HDR image begins 
at the camera. Instead of capturing just one shot of a scene, 
you’ll need to shoot three or more frames, exposing each shot 
slightly differently. 


For best results, use a tripod when shooting, to ensure that each 
frame is perfectly aligned with the next. This will make it easier 
for Photoshop to merge the images later. Before you begin, set 
your camera to shoot at the highest resolution and with the least 
amount of compression possible. (You want to squeeze every bit 
of information out of your JPEGs.) Then put your camera in 
Program mode, compose the scene, and lock the tripod. 

To capture a simple three-frame series, use the camera’s expo¬ 
sure-compensation control to underexpose the first shot by two 
stops. For the second shot, set exposure compensation to 0 

Beauty is in the details. My original image (top) suffers from a limited 
dynamic range. Because the sky is so bright, the bushes in the 
foreground become nearly silhouetted. Using Photoshop CS2’s Merge To 
HDR command, I was able to combine three different exposures into a 
single image (bottom). The merged image has much better shadow detail 
(the bushes) and highlights (the clouds). 
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All together now. The HDR preview 
screen gives you your first glimpse of the 
merged photo. 

(zero), which represents your normal 
exposure. Finally, take the last picture 
at +2 exposure compensation to 
overexpose by two stops. You can 
play with this formula depending on 
the tonal range of the scene. For 
example, you may want to bracket 
only one stop instead of two. Or you 
may want to take five photos, brack¬ 
eting from -2 to +2. 

If you don’t have your tripod handy, 
turn on your camera’s continuous- 
capture mode so you can record frames 
in rapid succession. Then find the auto¬ 
bracketing setting and select an exposure variance, such as -1, 0, 
and +1, or -2, 0, and +2. Compose your scene. While keeping the 
camera veiy steady, hold down the shutter button until all three 
frames have fired. (This technique works only with static scenes. If 
you have people moving around or waves breaking, you probably 
won’t like the results.) 

Merging the photos. Upload the pictures to your Mac. 
Open Photoshop CS2 and go to File: Automate: Merge To FIDR. 
Click on the Browse button and navigate to your bracketed 
images. If you didn’t use a tripod when shooting, select the 
Attempt To Automatically Align Source Images option. Then 
click on OK. 

After processing the images, Photoshop displays a preview 
window of your merged image (see the screenshot “All together 
now”). On the left side of the window, you’ll see your source 
frames with their exposure values listed beneath them. On the 
right, there’s a slider that lets you review the image’s entire 
dynamic range. Why can’t you see all the tones at once? The 
Merge To HDR command creates a 32-bit image - that’s a lot 
more colour information than your 8-bit monitor can display at 
one time. The slider lets you view this colour information in 
degrees. However, the slider is for viewing purposes only. You’re 
not making any changes here. 

Before you move on, you need to choose a bit depth for your 
final image, using the drop-down menu above the histogram. I 
recommend selecting 16 Bit/Channel. A 16-bit image will retain 
more information than an 8-bit image, and it will still allow you 
to fine-tune the image with Levels, Curves, Color Balance, and 
similar controls — something you can’t currently do with a 32-bit 
image. (Frankly, you can’t do much with 32-bit images at the 
moment since they neither display properly on regular monitors 
nor print well.) 

When you click on OK, Photoshop begins creating the merged 
file. In the HDR Conversion dialog box, you have a choice of four 
different conversion methods. If you’re relatively new to HDR 
imaging, I recommend first trying the Equalize Histogram 


method. It attempts to automatically compress the broad dynamic 
range of the HDR image in a visually pleasing way. Don’t worry 
if your picture still appears a bit flat; you’ll have a chance to 
punch it up later. 

If you want more control over the conversion process, choose 
Exposure And Gamma from the Method pull-down menu. This 
method lets you use two adjustment sliders to fine-tune your 
picture. The two other methods are Highlight Compression, which 
focuses on compressing the highlight values in the image, and 
Local Adaptation, which lets you adjust your image using Toning 
Curve and Histogram controls. If you’re comfortable setting 
curves, you might find the last method most useful. 

When you’re done, click on OK; Photoshop will do additional 
processing and present you with an untitled 16-bit HDR image. 
Save it as a Photoshop file. Now you can spruce up your picture 
with your favourite controls, such as Levels, Hue/Saturation, 
Curves, and Unsharp Mask. When you’re finished, save the image 
again, keeping it as a Photoshop file. This becomes your “master 
print.” If you need to use your image in screen presentations, 
such as a slide show or a web page, use the Save As command to 
create JPEG duplicates. 

Evaluating your work. To get a sense of the difference, 
compare your finished HDR image to the same scene at the 
normal exposure. In my photos, for example, the HDR image has 
better highlights in the sky and good shadow detail in the bushes. 
I might not have bothered to take the picture if the real scene 
resembled the normal exposure. ^ 

Tip 

You can capture even more tonal information by shooting 
RAW files. When you get back to your Mac, open the files in 
Photoshop’s Camera RAW mode; then save the images as 
16-bit files. Use these converted files for the Merge To HDR 
command. 
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By Joe Kissell 

Run as fast as you can 


Launch your Mac 

O NE of Tiger’s unsung additions is a new Unix utility, 
launchd, that can automatically run anything - including 
applications, AppleScripts, shell scripts, and Automator 
workflows. Use it to launch a program at startup or login, on a 
fixed or repeating schedule, when a file changes, or when you 
add a new file to a folder. It can even start a program in response 
to network access on a certain port. 

Launchd improves system performance by limiting the number 
of background processes that must run all the time. It also makes 
automation easier; this single tool replaces numerous launch util¬ 
ities, including cron, rc, and watchdog. 

Get ready for takeoff. To create a launchd job, you create 
a preference (.plist) file listing what you want to launch, as well 
as when and how. Then you put the file in one of several folders. 
The folder you choose determines when the job loads and whether 
it runs as the root user or as another user. 

When you’re creating the job, save yourself some grief by using 
Peter Borg’s free Lingon (see “Hot links”). This utility writes the 
XML code and gives you an easy way to perform steps that would 
otherwise require a trip to Terminal. 

When you open Lingon, you’ll see five tabs across the program 
window. These represent the different folders where you can store 
launchd jobs. 

> My Agents. The jobs listed in this pane live in /your user 
folder/Library/LaunchAgents. They load when you log in. Use 
this location for any job that should affect only files within your 
user folder, or that should run only when you’re logged in. 

> Users Agents. Jobs listed in this pane are stored in 
/Library/LaunchAgents. They load when any user logs in, and 
run as that user. This would be useful when you want a back¬ 
ground program to run for all a machine’s users but don’t want 
to put it in each user’s Login Items list. 

> Users Daemons. Jobs listed in this pane reside in /Library 
/LaunchDaemons. They load when your Mac starts up and they 
run as the root user. This is useful for jobs that need to run 
regardless of which user (if any) is logged in, or for jobs that 
perform actions requiring an administrator password. 

> System Agents and System Daemons. Jobs listed here are 
stored in /System/Library/LaunchAgents and /System/Library 
/LaunchDaemons, respectively. Like jobs in the Users Daemons 
pane, they load at startup and run as the root user, but because 
they’re inside the System folder, you should not modify them. 


© 

Hot Links 

www.macworld.com/2005/12/secrets/febgeekfactorside/index.php 

More of this article can be found online 

developer.apple.com/macosx/launchd.html 

Learn more about launchd 

lingon.sourceforge.net/ 

Lingon 



You may, however, find it instructive to look at the System 
Daemons list, which contains all of Tiger’s preinstalled launchd 
jobs. Many of these formerly used cron. 

Create a backup job. Say you want to create a job that 
backs up a Mac’s Users folder every day. You could use 
Automator and iCal, but the workflow would skip files not owned 
by the user currently logged in. Using launchd, you can copy 
data for all users at the same time and schedule the backup to 
occur no matter which user (if any) is logged in. 

To begin, open Lingon. Click on the New button in the toolbar 
and select Users Daemons in the sheet that appears. Click on 
Create, and then enter your administrator password. You’ll enter 
the rest of your settings in the sheet that appears. 

Name that job. Click on the Basic tab and enter a name in the 
Label field. This name must be unique on this computer or the 
job won’t load. Apple recommends this naming pattern: 
com.macworld.DailyBaekup. The first two parts of the name 
should look like a backward domain name. (You can use your 
actual domain name, make one up, or use com.your_short 
_user_name; this convention simply makes sure that two people 
don’t come up with the same name.) Lingon automatically adds 
the .plist extension when it saves the file. 
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Pick your target. Click on the plus-sign (+) button next to the 
ProgramArguments field and enter the full path for the program 
you want to launch. In this example, you’re going to run a Unix 
command. These often use flags to set options and arguments to 
specify which files or folders to act on. When typing them into 
Lingon, you must enter each of these items (normally separated by 
spaces) on a separate line (see the screenshot “Opening arguments”). 

The command you want to run is rsync -aE /Users 
/Volumes/Backup/. This copies the entire contents of the 
Users folder to a volume named Backup - perhaps an external 
FireWire drive. 

The rsync program is located in the /usr/bin directory, so after 
you click on the plus-sign button, double-click in the text field 
and type /usr/bin/rsync. Next, click on the plus-sign button 
again and enter the flags -aE (a for archive mode and E for 
extended attributes, such as resource forks) on the second line. 

The argument /Users, which specifies which folder to copy, 
goes on its own line, as does /Volumes/Backup/, which tells 
rsync where to copy the files. (On your Mac, fill in the name of 
an external hard drive, or type the path to another location.) 

Note that for a launchd job that launches a regular application 
instead of a Unix command, you need the path not just to the 
application, but to the file that contains the executable code inside 
its package. For example, the path for iTunes would be 
/Applications/iTunes.app/Contents/MacOS/iTunes. 
Make it run. You’ve indicated what will launch; the next (and 
trickiest) step is to define when it will launch. Lingon offers many 
options (see “Hot links” for a URL with more details). For this 
example, select just two. 

In the Basic pane, select the OnDemand option. Leave the other 
options here deselected. (If you selected the RunAtLoad option, 
your job would run immediately; in this case, you want to 
specify a time.) 

Opening arguments. The free Lingon utility makes creating a launchd 
job much easier. Enter the path of the program you want to run and any 
arguments in the ProgramArguments section. Each argument or flag goes 
on a separate line. 

O 0 © Ungon — Launch your dreams right here! CD 



Click on the Miscellaneous tab. In the StartCalendarlnterval text 
fields, type 1 in the Hour field (and leave the other fields blank) 
to run this job every day at 1 a.m. Enter a different time — using 
a 24-hour clock, in which hour 0 (zero) is midnight - if your 
Mac is normally turned off or asleep at that time. 

Load it up. Click on the Save 8t Load button to save your launchd 
job and load it into memoiy. (If you click on the Just Save button, 
your job will load automatically on your next restart or login.) 

To disable a loaded job temporarily, click on the correct folder 
tab (for example, My Agents), find the job, and click on the 
Unload button. To load it again, click on Load. To disable a job 
permanently without deleting it, click on Edit, click on the Basic 
tab, and then choose the Disabled option. 

Spring-load your drop box. Now that you have a feel for 
how to create launchd jobs, let’s try something different: a job that 
instantly moves anything placed in your Drop Box folder (/your user 
folder/Public/Drop Box) to your desktop. That way, when another 
user on your network sends you a file, you won’t have to dig for it. 
First, use your favourite text editor to create a simple script: 

#1/bin/bash 

mv ~/Public/Drop\ Box/* -/Desktop/ 

Name the script DropBox and save it. Open Terminal (/Applic¬ 
ations/Utilities), type the command chmod u+x followed by a 
space, and drag the file to the prompt to enter its path and name. 
Press return. 

Open Lingon. Follow the same procedure as for the backup job, 
with a few modifications. Instead of selecting Users Daemons 
when you create the job, select My Agents so it will run only when 
you’re logged in. Click on the Basic tab and type a name — for 
example, com.macworId.DropBox — in the Label text field. 

Still in the Basic tab, click on the plus-sign button next to 
ProgramArguments. Double-click on the first line of the text field; 
then drag your DropBox script file from the Finder onto the first 
line of the ProgramArguments field to enter its name and path. 
Select the OnDemand option. 

Click on the Paths tab. Click on the plus-sign button next to 
WatchPaths, double-click in the field, and enter /Users/your 
user folder/Public/Drop Box. 

Click on Save 8t Load. To test the job, move any file into your 
Drop Box folder. The file should immediately disappear - and 
reappear on your desktop. ^ 

Troubleshoot your job 

Code is picky, picky, picky! A stray space, incorrect capitalisa¬ 
tion, or a typo can sink your job. If a launchd job doesn’t work 
correctly, click on Unload to turn it off. Double-check your script 
(if there is one) by running it manually in Terminal. In “Hot links” 
you’ll find a URL to screenshots of what the jobs in this article 
should look like. Compare your scripts to those screenshots. If 
everything matches, go to the Basic pane, ensure that the 
Disabled option is not selected, and click on Just Save. Click 
on Reload to reload the job. 
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Howto. 


By Joe Kissell 


Make the most of smart folders 


Clear the clutter 


S MART folders disguise Tiger’s convenient and dynamic 
Spotlight searches as good old-fashioned folders. You can 
use a smart folder to keep track of almost anything — from 
all the documents you’ve opened this week to every Excel file 
you’ve highlighted with a red label. 

Even better, smart folders give you access to hidden meta¬ 
data and advanced Spotlight features, so you can find files that 
would elude conventional searches. Learn to set up a search 
string just right, and smart folders can reduce your need 
to organise. 

Find What you seek. To create a smart folder, choose File: 
Find (or press 3£-F). In the New Search window that appears, 
you’ll see buttons that let you choose where to search, along with 
pop-up menus for narrowing the search criteria. Save any search 
as a smart folder by clicking on the Save button. Alternatively, 
choose File: New Smart Folder (or press 3€-option-N), and the 
New Smart Folder window appears. 

By default, the Finder saves smart folders in /your user 
folder/Library/Saved Searches, but you can save them on the 
desktop or in your user folder and then move them manually. 
Whenever you open a smart folder, it will display the current 
results of your search; the files themselves remain in their orig¬ 
inal locations. 

The perfect query. How useful your smart folders will be 
depends on how well you put together your search strings. Type 
text into the toolbar’s search field, and Spotlight returns all items 
that include that text in their file name or content (see the screen- 
shot “Focus the Spotlight”). For example, if you’d like to create 
a smart folder that keeps track of every file that mentions your 
favourite philosopher, you can use one search term, such as 
Hume. Because the search is case-insensitive and looks for any 
word beginning with the term you entered, it will also find the 
anatomy paper in which you mentioned the humerus. 

If you enter more than one word, Spotlight treats your search 
as an AND search — it finds items containing all the words (or, to 
be precise, all the words beginning with the strings you entered) 
in the title or contents. You can also enclose phrases in quota¬ 
tion marks. Type ’’AppleScript Studio” to find items with that 
entire phrase in their title or other metadata (Spotlight can’t find 
complete phrases in an item’s content). 


Hot Unks 

www.apple.com/downloads/macosx/automator/ 

batchapplyspotlightkeywords.html 

Automator action to enhance Spotlight 

developer.apple.com/macosx/spotlight.html 

More ways to use Spotlight 


The right place. The New Search (or New Smart Folder) 
window can limit a search to specific locations. Click on one of 
the buttons in the header (Servers, Computer, Home, and so on) 
to search only in that location. To limit your search to one or 
more particular folders or volumes, click on Others, click on the 
plus-sign (+) button at the bottom of the window, and then add 
the locations. 

Search attribute aptitude. If you’re looking for something 
very specific, check out the search-attribute pop-up menus. These 
offer you much more control. Pick and choose from the pop-up 
menus to create additional conditions for your search - for 
example, Kind Is Music, Last Modified Is Within The Last 2 
Weeks, or Size Is Less Than 3 MB. 

Smart ideas. Here are two more ideas: 

■ Create a smart folder that keeps track of all the files you’ve 
been working on recently. Set the Kind attribute to Documents 
and add a second condition: Last Opened Since Yesterday. 

■ If you mark important files with the Finder’s colour labels, 
use the Color Label attribute to create a smart folder that 
displays all the files marked with, say, a red label, regardless of 
their location. 

Explore the other side. Simple smart folders are powerful, 
but you can go further still. Choose Other from one of the pop¬ 
up attribute menus, and a window appears in which you 
can choose from more than 100 additional attributes. If you 
expect to use an attribute - Title, for example — frequently, 
select the Add To Favorites option to put it directly in the pop¬ 
up menus. 

You’ll find detailed information about digital photographs and 
cameras - such as aperture, exposure time, device make and 
model, and whether the flash was used. The list also includes 
ratings (for photos in iPhoto or songs in iTunes), author and 
creator names, and dozens of other options. 

One attribute on the Other list deserves special mention: 
Spotlight Comment. You can add comments to any file by 
selecting it in the Finder, choosing File: Get Info, and typing in 
the Spotlight Comments field at the top of the Info window. 
Search these comments using the Spotlight Comment attribute. 
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Smart ideas. You can construct some fantastic smart folders 
using attributes in the Other list. 

■ To keep track of project files in many locations and of many 
types, give them all the same Spotlight comment. Pick a unique 
string, such as MyGreatNovel. (The prefab Automator workflow 
Batch Apply Spotlight Keywords can apply your keyword fast 

■ see “Hot links”). Then create a smart folder with the search 
condition Spotlight Comment Contains MyGreatNovel (or what¬ 
ever string you used). All the project’s files will magically appear 
in the folder. 

■ Want a quick way to find all the night-time shots you took 
with your Canon camera? Create a smart folder with these three 
conditions: Device Make Contains Canon, Flash Yes, and Rating 
Greater Than 3. 

■ If you’re tiying to clean up your iTunes library, create a smart 
folder that displays particular musical categories: for example, 
all jazz tracks recorded at a low bit rate. Use these conditions: 
Kind Music; Musical Genre Jazz; and Audio Bit Rate Less 
Than 160. 

Learn Spotlight’s language. Once you get excited about 
smart folders, you might start to chafe at their restrictions. The 
Other list is long, but it doesn’t contain every type of metadata 
Spotlight can search for. The Find window itself also imposes 
some restrictions. For instance, using only the pop-up menus, 
you can’t do any OR searches - say, look for JPEG or PDF files. 
Worst of all, unlike the searches you perform using the Spotlight 
menu, smart folders exclude Mail messages and Address Book 
contacts by default. (Unfortunately, Spotlight can’t search 
messages in most other e-mail programs.) 

Luckily, you can overcome most of these limitations by using 
an obscure item on the Other list called Raw Query. Entering a 
raw query is like talking directly to Spotlight in its native 
language. In fact, every time you create a smart folder, the Finder 
translates your menu choices into a raw query, which you can 
see in the smart folder’s Get Info window. 

Raw queries revealed. Raw queries look different to regular 
Spotlight searches. Instead of plain English words, such as Name 
and Kind, they use odd terms such as kMDItemDisplayName and 
kMDItemKind. (The k stands for constant, by the way, and MD 
stands for metadata.) The way you construct queries, however, is 
straightforward. Enclose each expression, or search condition, in 
parentheses and use the proper symbols to separate your search 
terms (see the sidebar “The symbol life”). 

For instance, to find either JPEG or PDF files, but no other file 
types, create a new smart folder, choose Other from the attribute 
pop-up menu, select Raw Query from the list, and click on OK. 
Then enter this raw query in the attribute’s text field: 
(kMDItemKind == *JPEG*) || (kMDItemKind == "PDF"). 

I used an asterisk (a wild-card character) before and after each 
file type because Spotlight might use a longer name, like PDF 
Document or Adobe PDF Document, and I want to catch all 
the variants. 


Subtle searching. To make a search term case-insensitive, 
for example, enclose it in quotation marks and follow it imme¬ 
diately (no spaces) with the letter c (raw queries are case-sensi¬ 
tive by default). You can also use d to ignore diacritical marks 
or w to specify that the term must be a whole word. For example, 
the search kMDItemTextContents == ”cafe”cd would match cafe, 
Cafe, and cafe. 


Smart ideas. Here are some ways you can use raw queries in 
your smart folders (there are more such tips at Apple’s Developer 
Connection - see “Hot links”): 

■ Use this query to display all five-star photos except those taken 
with your low-resolution Motorola camera phone: 
(kMDItemContentTypeTree == ’public.image’) 8t8t 
(kMDItemStarRating > 4) 8t8t (kMDItemAcquisitionMake != 
"Motorola"). 

■ Use this to find all Mail messages or Word documents 
containing the phrase Take Control (enclose the search phrase in 
single quotes, because it includes a space): ((kMDItemContentType 
== com.microsoft.word.doc) || (kMDItemContentType == 
com.apple.mail.emlx)) 8t8t (kMDItemTextContent == ’"Take 
Control*’). 


The symbol life 

If you want your smart folder to find something very specific, 
you might need to use a query written in Spotlight’s native 
language. These raw queries use special symbols. Here are 
the ones you’re most likely to need. 


Raw Query 
Symbol 

&& 


> 

< 


Its Meaning 

And 

Or 

Is equal to 
Is not equal to 
Greater than 
Less than 


> = Greater than or equal to 

< = Less than or equal to 


f* O O <» Hot Items 


CD 

” = = 

Q. today A 


Servers Home Folder “Desktop" 

Others B 

Save 

^J— Kind : Others... : Alias 



, - Color Label : x «* v _ . „ 


~ *\ 

> — MMMii H mi IMM 

__ 


P ft TPS Reports Due Today 

Today at 10:23 AM 

®J 

, Invoices Due Today 

Today at 10 22 AM 


't' smcfarland SET Desktop , TPS Reports Due Today 


_ 


1 of 2 selected, 96.91 CB available 


Focus the Spotlight. The Smart Folder window displays Spotlight’s current 
search results and has controls for further narrowing the search. Enter 
your search string in the text field A, choose where to search B, and pick 
additional search attributes from the pop-up menus C. OS X automatically 
adds smart folders to the Finder’s sidebar for easy access. 
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By Sean McNamara. 


Help folder 

We answer 
our readers' 
questions 



Each month Channelworx (1300 
883 882) gives a copy of Dantz 
Retrospect Desktop (valued at 
$259) to the Australian Macworld 
reader who submits the most 
intriguing Help folder query. 

Retrospect Desktop is the #1 
home and small office backup 
software for Macintosh. Don’t rely 
on manual drag-and-drop to 
protect your data — it misses 
important files, is performed 
sporadically at best, and cannot 
restore older or deleted files. 
Retrospect allows you to easily set 
up complete, scheduled backups 
of three networked Macintosh, 
Windows, or Red Hat Linux 
desktop and notebook computers. 
Client licenses are available to 
protect additional computers. The 
product CD contains both 
Retrospect 6.0 for backing up to 
Mac OS X (10.1.5 though 10.3 
“Panther”) and Retrospect 5.1 for 
backing up to Mac OS 9. 

Send your query to 
matthew.powell@niche.com.au 
for consideration for Help folder. 
Include your full mailing 
address to be eligible to win 
Retrospect Desktop. 

All queries and solutions are the 
sole property of Niche Media. > 

■ Sean McNamara is a Sydney- 
based consultant trading as 
MacAssist. 




Hot Unks 

docs. info, apple, com/article. html?artnum = 302411 

Underlying task reported failure 

www.apple.com/au/itunes/download 

Get yer fresh iTunes here 


■ I often have to copy groups 
of files from my computer to a 
corporate file server. Both my 
machine and the server are 
running Mac OS X. Mostly I 
have no problems, but if the 
files are not all of the same 
type — say, a Word document 
and a bunch of JPEGs — it 
copies the Word document 
and then chokes on the 
JPEGs, saying I do not have 
sufficient permission for those 
files — even if I created them! 

The thing is, I can then grab 
all of the JPEGs and copy 
them as a group with no 
problems. The problem only 
arises if there are different file 
types grouped together. 

Is this something I can fix on 
my machine, something I 
need to get my sysadmin to 
fix, or just something I need to 
live with? 

Paul Hewson, 

Norah Head, NSW 

This is a very peculiar problem, 
Paul — it may be related to a 
discrepancy between the 
versions of Mac OS X on your 
machine and the server, it may 
be a glitch on the version of 
Mac OS X on the server (or, 
possibly, your machine). 

To try and nail down where 
the problem is, try the following: 

1. Copy the files to another 
machine on the network (this 
will tell you if your machine is 
having a general problem with 
these sorts of copies). 

2. Copy the files from that 
machine onto the server, 
logging into the server with the 


same username and password 
as you usually use on your 
machine, and try to put them 
into the same folder you were 
unsuccessful with (this will tell 
you if the problem is more wide¬ 
spread than just on your 
machine — perhaps your server 
login is the problem). 

3. Try logging into the server as a 
different user, then try and copy 
the files again (this will show 
whether the problem is related to 
your server login or not). 

4. Log on as a different user on 
your machine (creating a new 
account in the System 
Preferences Accounts pane if 
required), then try and copy the 
files to the server — once again, 
trying different logins when 
connecting to the server (this 
will tell you if it’s a user-level 
problem on your own machine). 

The above may help you to 
narrow down the list of poten¬ 
tial culprits. 

You may also want to check if 
your machine and the server 
are updated to the latest 
versions of Mac OS X that they 
can be. If the server isn’t 
already on Mac OS X Server 
10.4, I’d recommend that, as 
Apple has cleared up many 
problems with each release of 
Mac OS X Server. 
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Haywire iTunes 




■ I just verified my hard drive 
— it verified away and I read 
science fiction. 

It said it needed to make 
minor repairs, and wanted my 
password. I gave it my 
password. It returned an error, 
as shown in my screenshot. 

Now the question is, should I 
worry? My backup state is 
pretty good. I’ve learnt. 

Alex 

via internet 

Apple has a discussion of this 
error message on its support 
site, Alex (see “Hot links"). The 
problem isn’t a physical one — 
it’s a problem with the disk’s 
directory information, so your 
drive isn’t about to die and be 
unusable, but the directory may 
fail further to the point where a 
re-initialisation (which creates a 
new directory) will be required. 

As you’ve already guessed, 
Disk Utility is unable to fix the 
problem as it currently stands — 
it may be that booting from your 
install DVD will allow Disk Utility 
to complete the verification and 
fix the problem. I can tell this is 


your boot disk, because the 
“Repair Disk" button is disabled 
— booting off the install DVD will 
enable that button. I can also tell 
you’re running Mac OS X vl 0.4.3 
because you can’t verify your 
boot disk in previous Mac OS X 
versions, so the message may 
be related to the fact that the 
disk is being used while the 
verification process is 
happening. 

If booting off the install disk 
doesn’t allow you to repair the 
disk, you’ll have to run a third- 
party disk utility such as 
DiskWarrior (see 

http://www.alsoft.com/DiskWarrior 
/index.htm! to verify and repair 
the disk’s directory). 

There’s still a chance that a 
third-party utility won’t be able to 
repair the problem — at this 
point, Apple recommends doing 
a backup of your data, and then 
doing an “Erase and Install" re- 
installation of Mac OS X (this 
option is presented in the 
Options button when you’ve 
selected the hard disk to install 
onto when booted from the 
install DVD. After the re-install, 

you can restore your 
data — this sort of 
restore is not 
necessarily 
straightforward — 
things like short 
usernames, home 
folders, startup items 
and System 
preferences can be 
difficult to get into 
the right place, so 
this process really is 
a last resort. 


Interface 

c 

( —, First Aid failed 

"^7 iLy Disk Utility stopped verifying Interface' because the 
w following error was encountered. 

The underlying task reported failure on exit 

Log 

nd click Repair Disk, 
i Mac OS X installed. 


• Click the Verify button! to test the disk or permissions without changing anything. 

• To repair your startup disk. start up from your Mac OS X Install disc (CO or DVD), then 



choose UtilibesxDisk Utility... 


Checking multi-linked files. 

* 


Checking Catalog hierarchy. 

Checking Extended Attributes Me. 



Checking volume bitmap. 

. Checking volume in formation 

Volume Header needs minor rape* 

be repaired.'.!) 

Interface 

Error The underlying task reported failure on exit 



1 HFS volume checked 



Volume needs repair 



( Verify Disk Permissions ) 

( Repair Disk Permissions N 


( verify Disk N 

' Repair Disk 


■ Since updating iTunes to 
6.0.1, I find that when I 
repair permissions I first 
receive a message which 
states: “object: 

./Applications/iTunes.app/Cont 
ents/MacOS/iTunes malformed 
object (inconsistent 
sizeofemds field in mach 
header)”. 

The program then proceeds, 
finally reporting permissions 
repaired. However, no matter 
how many times I run the 
program (usually twice 
weekly), I always receive this 
same preliminary message. 

Have you any idea what it 
means? Or whether I should 
do something about it? 

Mike Bowie 
via internet 

This seems to be a not- 
uncommon problem — with a 
Google search I found several 
references to this same issue, 
and the Apple support site 
discussions area also had a 
mention or two. Some people 
are reporting that the problem 
has just cleared itself up after a 
while, others are reporting that 
the error continues, but that 
there are no apparent 
symptoms. 

I would certainly try running 
the Repair Permissions function 
when booted from your install 
CD/DVD, and also try re¬ 
installing iTunes from a clean 
download from the Apple web 
site (see “Hot links”). If there was 
a problem with a particular 
installer, it may well have been 
cleared up by now. 


As a precautionary measure, I 
would delete the iTunes applica¬ 
tion in the Applications folder 
before running the installer to 
make sure there are no bits of 
the old application left hanging 
around. This won’t affect your 
iTunes Library or preferences as 
they’re stored in a different 
location to the application. 

From the reports I’ve seen, I 
wouldn’t be too concerned if the 
error continues — nobody’s 
mentioned lost data or any other 
signs of flakiness from the 
iTunes application. 
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Haywire iTunes 




■ I’m having problems 
connecting to the internet using 
a Netgear DG632 ethernet 
modem/router under Mac OS X 
10.4.2. I’ve configured it using 
the information from my ISP 
(Netspace), and the information 
on the Netgear CD, but it still 
doesn’t work. The instructions 
from Netgear are for an older 
version of Mac OS X so I 
wonder if something is missing? 
Jim Harker 
Noble Park, Vic 

The first thing I notice about 
your setup, Jim, is that the 
modem is claiming it is still 
“Negotiating” the link to 
Netspace — that would seem to 
indicate there is some sort of 
problem with the phone line or 
cable. It would be worthwhile 
rechecking the connection to 
the phone line and see if 
Netspace can see any 
problems with the line or the link 
when the modem is turned on. 
Your modem is correctly 


configuring your Mac via DHCR 
as can be seen by the Mac’s IP 
address (192.168.0.2) and the 
fact you can connect to the 
modem to configure it. 

It’s unclear from your 
screenshots whether the PPPoE 
information has been entered into 
the modem (I can see that the 
modem is set to use PPPoE). The 


PPPoE username (in the form 
username@netspace.net.au) and 
password should be entered into 
the Setup Wizard of the modem if 
this has not already been done. 
The modem then makes the 
connection to Netspace and 
shares it to your Mac (or a 
network if you connect the 
modem to an ethernet switch). 


There’s really nothing else you 
need to configure on the Mac, 
so you don’t need to worry 
about whether the instructions 
from Netgear are out of date or 
not — they’ve got your Mac 
correctly configured, so your 
problem more likely comes 
down to the modem configura¬ 
tion or the physical line or cable. 


Microsoft vs Microsoft vs Pages 


Microsoft 

Reader tip 

■ With regard to the reader 
query “Microsoft vs Microsoft” 
(Help folder, 12.2005), we 
have similar problems with 
.docs that come home from 
a PC environment where MS 
Word graphics that are fine 
on a PC are invisible on Mac 
Word 2004. 


I’ve found that Apple’s 
masterly program Pages 
opened a typical MS Word 
.doc and showed the Meta- 
File graphics correctly. The 
Pages file can then be 
exported (File>Export) as a 
Word .doc, which does show 
the graphic correctly. 

Each month, Microsoft gives a 
free Notebook Optical Mouse 
valued at $70 to the Australian 


Macworld reader who submits 
the best tip. Sized for mobility 
and designed to be noticed, 
Microsoft Notebook Optical 
Mouse 3000 offers great 
comfort for either hand and is 
always good to go. E-mail your 
tip, together with your name, 
address and phone number, to 
matthew.powell@niche. 
com.au. All reader tips 
published become the sole 
property of Niche Media. 
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Back to basics 

Take stock of the Dock 



One of the most maligned 
features of Mac OS X is the 
Dock — the application 
launcher which (by default) 
sits at the bottom of the 
screen. Mac OS 9 and 
Windows users alike tend to 
dislike the Dock because it 
doesn’t operate in the way 
they expect application 
launchers and managers to 
operate, but the Dock has 
some unique (and powerful) 
features, which I feel make it a 
very usable user interface 
element. It’s certainly not 
perfect, but neither are the 
various Mac OS 9 and 
Windows elements users often 
compare it to. 

The Dock A sits at the 
bottom of the screen (by 
default) and has a set of 
Applications Apple thinks 
users will want ready access 
to (such as Safari, Hunes and 
Mail) — as well as the Trash 
and a URL for info on Mac OS 
X Late Breaking News. 



Users can add their 
preferred items to the Dock 
as well — just drag the item 
down onto the Dock in 
between two other items 
already there B. Applications 
can be added to the left of the 
separation bar, folders, docu¬ 
ments, disks and servers can 
be added to the right. You 
can also remove items from 
the Dock by 
dragging the 
icon off the 
Dock C. Even 
if an applica¬ 



tion isn’t normally on the 
Dock, it will appear on the 
Dock (initially bouncing) every 
time it is run, and then disap¬ 
pear off the Dock when the 
application is quit. 

Running applications are 
indicated with the black 
triangle underneath their icon. 
If a background application 
needs attention, it will jump 
up and down on the Dock 
until you switch to that appli¬ 
cation. As you move the 
cursor over items in the Dock, 
their names are displayed 
above the icon D — this is 
especially useful for files and 
folders, as there are often no 
visually distinguishing 
features for different folders 
or files of the same type. 



When a window is 
minimised (by clicking on the 
amber dot at the top right of 
the window, or choosing 
“Minimize” from the Window 
menu), a small representation 
of that window is placed on 
the Dock with an even smaller 
application icon superim¬ 
posed on it to show which 
application the window 
belongs to, see E. Some 
applications (such as 
QuickTime Player and 
Terminal) dynamically update 
minimised windows (so 
movies will continue to play in 



a the minimised 
. ^ window). 

The Dock will reduce its size if 
there are so many items on it 
they wouldn’t fit on screen at 
the size set for the Dock (and 
re-expand when the extra items 
go off the Dock). You can adjust 
the size of the Dock manually 
by placing the cursor over the 
vertical separation bar — the 
cursor will change to a double¬ 
headed arrow F. Click and drag 
up or down to change the 
Dock’s size. Holding down the 
Option key while dragging to 
resize will resize the Dock in 16 
pixel increments. 



You can drag files to appli¬ 
cations G or folders (or disk or 
server) on the Dock to open 
the file with the application or 
move (or copy) the file to the 
folder (or disk or server). 

Clicking on an application 
icon and holding down the 
mouse button will bring up a 
list of options for that applica¬ 
tion H — you can go to one of 
the application’s open 
windows, or remove the appli¬ 
cation to the Dock (if it’s been 
added to the Dock, or add it if 
it isn’t on the Dock when it’s 
not running), amongst other 
commands. Clicking on a 
folder (or server, when 
connected) icon and holding 
down the mouse button will 



allow you to navigate through 
the folder’s heirarchy J. 





Clicking on the Trash icon and 
holding down the mouse 
button allows you to empty the 
Trash or open it to review 
what’s in there. 

You can adjust the Dock’s 
appearance and other 
behaviours by either 
choosing the options in the 
Dock menu in the Apple 
menu K or by opening the 
Dock System Preferences 
pane L. Have a play with the 
different settings to see the 
effect they have on the Dock 
— you may want a hidden 
Dock on the right hand side 
of the screen, or utilise the 
magnification feature to see 
more easily where you are on 
the Dock. 

Open Mac Help and type 
Dock in the search field to 
also see even more informa¬ 
tion on what you can do with 
the Dock M. 
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Readme. 


Reviews of the latest computer books. 



Take control 


I T'S been some time since we last visited the Take Control web 
site, the home of a series of e-books, the brainchild of Mac guru 
Adam Engst. The stated purpose of these e-books is to “help 
readers regain some measure of control in an oftentimes out-of¬ 
control universe,” and also to “streamline the publication process 
so that information about quickly changing technical topics can be 
published while it’s still relevant and accurate”. Remember the word 
“technical” there. Although the presentation in these titles is easy 
on the eye, don’t expect infotainment in the content. And don’t 
expect encyclopaedias — the focus is deliberately circumscribed. 

Prices are $US5 or $US10, loosely determined by size, and you 
can download generous samples of titles which take your interest. 
Minor updates, free of charge, keep your modest investment current. 

Each e-book uses a similar PDF layout with large type and 
generous spacing for easy onscreen reading, fast naviga¬ 
tion with internal links, bookmarks, and active web links 
Strategically positioned sidebars and graphics add to the 
professional feel and enhance readability. Keyboard short¬ 
cuts 3€-+ (plus sign) and 3€-- (minus sign) in Acrobat 
Reader let you adjust the size of the page, and &€-L 
gets rid of the menu clutter and leaves you with the 
page full screen. If you still prefer paper, Take Control 
e-books are designed to give clean copy via inkjet or laser. 

Take Control of Customising Microsoft Office 

(82 pages $US10) is a recent offering, which shows you how to bring 
Office to heel by customising its toolbars, menus and keyboard short¬ 
cuts to focus on the feature set that works for you. Learn how 
AutoText and AutoCorrect can save you typing time and how 
templates store your customisations, which you can then share with 
others. Appendices contain PowerPoint and Entourage shortcuts as 
well as cool customisations from the experts. If you work in the Office, 
well worth a look. 

Take Control of Your iPod: Beyond the Music, version 1.1. 
(150 pages $US10) is a good example of the benefits of easy e- 
book updatability. The sudden appearance of the iPod video raised 
many new issues that needed to be tackled via the 1.1 update, 
which also provided an opportunity to include some of the latest 
developments in third-party add-ons. Version 1.0 covered basic 
setup and communication with iTunes and then focused on 
persuading your iPod to be a hard drive or a PDA, to manage 
photos, podcasts and audio books and to run presentations. The 
update includes directions on buying video from the iTunes Music 
Store, info about voice recording on the iPod video, instructions on 
moving maps to an iPod, how to copy video to your iPod, and finally 
converting PowerPoint and Keynote presentations to a video format 


By Keith White. 


© 

Hot Links 


www.takecontrolbooks.com 

Take Control home page 



to play back through an iPod video connected to a TV or projector. 
If you enjoyed last month’s Hub special on doing more than music 
with your iPod, this e-book makes a good next step. 

Take Control of Switching to the Mac (93 pages $usio) 
helps newly-enlightened souls switch from Windows to Macintosh 
by showing you how to move files over from your old PC, and how 
to get around on your new Mac. There’s a section on what is cool 
and uncool (really!) about Macs and help in choosing from the 
myriad Mac models. The basic setup focuses on interface and oper¬ 
ating differences between Mac and Windows and the software 
choices available to the Mac user. There’s a really useful table 
listing Windows terms and their Mac counterparts. 

More advanced topics include setting up for multiple users, 
searching using Apple’s new Spotlight software (it’s “Apple-easy 
to use"), managing windows with Expose and connecting 
to a network. The final section offers solutions to difficul¬ 
ties you might run into as you continue to work with 
Windows users. 

Take Control of Upgrading to Tiger 

(95 pages $US5) takes you through every step of the 
way with all the potential hazards you may encounter 
and the options available for you to avoid them. It even 
caters for wary folk still running OS 9 but who are about to make the 
leap. Technical yes, but what else is a major upgrade, even from Apple? 

Take Control of Apple Mail in Tiger (184 pages susio) 

shows you how to use the latest version of Apple’s e-mail application. 
First you’ll note the changes from previous versions before setting up 
accounts, receiving and sending mail, managing your mailboxes, 
filtering mail with Rules and dealing with common problems. If you’re 
a Tiger user whose life depends on e-mail, check this one out. 

Other Tiger titles cover Customising, Users and Accounts and 
Sharing Files. For Panther users there’s a range of similar offerings. 

Application-specific titles cover aspects of Entourage, Word and 
GarageBand while other titles cover Podcasting (about which more 
next month), WiFi security, AirPort networks and digital cameras. 
There are even foreign language versions and print versions of some 
titles as well as bundle deals. 

If you’re one of the growing numbers of people who don’t mind 
reading stuff onscreen, perhaps a few pages at a time, then the 
relaxed layout, timeliness of the information and keen pricing might 
persuade you to Take Control. ^ 

Keith has been a Mac addict since 1984 and still can’t fathom 
why there is anyone who isn’t. 
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Outstanding mu 


AMWIab: 

USB 2 expansion 

New life for old Macs 

O NE of the pillars of Apple’s hardware history has been 
backward compatibility. Stories of ancient Macs being able 
to use the latest software are legendary, although Mac OS 
X put a spanner in the works for anybody without a G3 processor. 
However, the company’s track record in supporting existing kit is 
still a lot better than most. 

Then came the 5G, or video iPod. Gone was the FireWire 
support that allowed nearly all Macintosh desktops and laptops 
to update songs, photos and now videos, to an iPod. Instead, 
chasing the Wintel market, Apple decided to provide only a USB 
2 interface on its most recent Pod offering. 

Strictly speaking this doesn’t stop older Macs from playing with 
the new iPod, because you can use USB 1.1. That might salve 
Apple’s conscience but you’d need the patience of Job (not Jobs) 
to update your iPod at the 12Mbit per second speed of USB 1.1. 
Newer Macs come equipped with USB 2, which boasts a speed of 
480Mbit/see, a staggering forty times faster. 

If you don’t have a new model USB 2-equipped Mac you might 
be able to upgrade your older Mac to USB 2. If you own an iBook 
or iMac, forget it. If you own a PowerBook it is possible. If you 
have a G4 desktop it’s easy. 

AMW lab tested four USB 2 add-ins based on the PC Card 
format, also known as PCMCIA, also known as CardBus, and 
probably due for another new name any day now. These cards 
plug into the slot on the side of your PowerBook that you may or 
may not have even noticed before. We also tested four USB 2 
add-ins based on the PCI card standard, which you plug into a 
spare slot inside your Power Mac. 

A question of power. The good news is that all the PC 
Cards tested do work in a Macintosh, even those that don’t 
advertise their Mac-ness on the box. The bad news is that older 
PowerBooks, such as the G4/400 here in the lab, don’t provide 
a lot of power to the PC Card slot. In fact, we were unable to 
make any of the cards work until we ditched the AirPort card. 
And we mean ditched, not disabled or turned off. After 
removing the AirPort card, the PowerBook was happy to work 
with the USB2 cards. 



We evaluate, 
rigorously test 
and give detailed 
assessments of 
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Card me. All the PCI cards except the Adaptec shared a common NEC 
chipset which the Mac recognises as its own, with no additional drivers 
required beyond what ships with Mac OS X 10.2 and above. 
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Test drive. 



Adaptec AUA-1420KIT 2 Port 
USB 2.0 Cardbus 

Belkin F5U222AU USB 2.0 

PCMCIA 

CompuCable USB2 CardBus 
Controller 

Comsol 4-Port Combo Cardbus 

Adapter 

■ Type 

PC Card USB 2 adapter 




■ Rating 

W* 

m 

m* 

m 

■ Pros 

Reputable brand 

Power-pack included, price 

Needs no external power to 
charge iPod 

Includes FireWire ports 

■ Cons 

Needs external power for iPod 
charging 

Needs external power for iPod 
charging 

Power pack is optional extra 

Needs external power for iPod 
charging 

■ Ports 

USB 2.0 (x2) 

USB 2.0 (x2) 

USB 2.0 (x2) 

USB 2.0 (x2), Firewire (x2) 

■ SSP* 

$99 

$65 

$120 

$99 

■ Distributor 

Adaptec Australia 02 9503 1555 

Belkin Australia 1800 235 546 

Try and Byte 02 9906 5227 

Comsol 02 9352 0000 

■ Reviewer 

Ian Yates 




■ Hot links 

www.adaptec.com.au 

www.belkin.com.au 

www.tryandbyte.com.au 

www.comsol.com.au 



Adaptec AUA-1420KIT 2 Port USB 2.0 Cardbus 


CompuCable USB2 CardBus Controller 


Belkin F5U222AU USB 2.0 PCMCIA 



Comsol 5 Port USB 2.0 PCI Controller 
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AMW lab tested PC Cards from Adaptec, Belkin, Comsol and 
CompuCable, and while they all worked, only the CompuCable 
would update the iPod without additional power in the form 
of a plug-pack attached to the PC Card. Belkin provides the 
plug-pack with its offering while the others regard it as an 
option. The manual with each PC Card advises that you will 
need the plug-pack if you want to drive both USB 2 ports at 
once, but the iPod must take more power than is available 
without assistance. 

Although the other three cards can drive the iPod while they 
have the extra power connected, it doesn’t make for a very 
portable solution, which defeats the purpose of the PowerBook. 
However, using the built-in USB 1.1 port is fine for playing songs 
and the occasional upload, so if you bought one of these cards 
you should plan to leave it at home and rely on the slower USB- 
port while you are on the road. Or you could just buy the 
CompuCable card. 


[Editor’s note: for my review of the 5G iPod I added the Belkin PC 
Card to my PowerBook G4/667 - only slightly newer than Ian’s 
— and had no problems updating the iPod without the power- 
pack attached. The only issue was that, without the external 
power, the iPod would not charge using the Belkin card. I got 
around this by updating with the Belkin card and charging with 
the Mac’s inbuilt USB 1.1. All this without removing my AirPort 
card. - M.JC.P.] 

Big Cards. No such problems arose with the G4 desktop 
Macintosh. AMW Labs tested five PCI cards, from Adaptec, Belkin 
(x2), Comsol and a generic no-name card from an online PC 
shop. All the PCI cards except the Adaptec shared a common NEC 
chipset which the Mac recognises as its own, with no additional 
drivers required beyond what ships with Mac OS X 10.2 and 
above. Although the Adaptec card uses a VIA chipset it still 
worked out of the box with no need for additional drivers. 
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Adaptec USB2connect 3100LP 

Belkin F5U219 3-Port USB 2.0 

PCI 

Belkin F5U220 5 Port USB 2.0 

PCI 

Comsol 5 Port USB 2.0 PCI 

Controller 

PCI Card USB adapter 

m 

m 

m 


Three external ports 

Two external ports 

Four external ports 

Four external ports 

One port hidden inside 

One port hidden inside 

One port hidden inside 

One port hidden inside 

USB 2.0 (X4) 

USB 2.0 (x3) 

USB 2.0 (x5) 

USB 2.0 (x5) 

$60 

$30 

$55 

$39 

Adaptec Australia 02 9503 1555 

Belkin Australia 1800 235 546 

Belkin Australia 1800 235 546 

Comsol 02 9352 0000 


www.adaptec.com.au 

www.belkin.com.au 

www.belkin.com.au 

www.comsol.com.au 



- m 



Adaptec USB2connect 3100LP 


Belkin F5U219 3-Port USB 2.0 



Belkin F5U219 3-Port USB 2.0 



Comsol 5 Port USB 2.0 PCI Controller 


Each of the PCI cards provides an extra USB 2 port on the inside 
of the card, designed for use in Wintel PCs which often have 
front-mounted USB sockets that can be patched back to the card. 
Most Macs can’t easily make use of the extra port, although if 
you have something that is always connected to a USB port you 
could leave out one of the back panel cover plates and feed the 
cable in through the gap before closing the cover. 

Performance gains. The speed boost promised by USB 2 is 
genuine. Individual songs uploaded to the iPod faster than you 
could click between views in iTunes to see what was “recently 
added”. It took more time with USB 1.1 to upload a song than it did 
to download the song from the iTunes Music Store. Uploading 
photos with USB 1.1 took what seemed like forever, while with USB 
2 the slowest part of a photo upload was “optimising for iPod”, 
which iTunes performs on each image before the transfer begins. 

If you own a G4 desktop the decision to upgrade to USB 2 is a no- 


brainer. If you own a PowerBook you might have to decide if you 
can live without your AirPort card. The upside to removing the 
AirPort card is you can insert a faster wireless card but with only 
one PC Card slot, you can’t have your USB 2 card and your wireless 
card operating at the same time. You could just use the USB 2 card 
and acquire a wireless adapter that runs off USB, but then when you 
need to update your iPod you will have to plug in the power pack. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice. If you only have 
a PowerBook then the CompuCable card would be my choice 
since it needs no extra power-pack to speak to the iPod. 

Choosing a PCI card depends on how many extra USB-ports 
you want, and what price you are prepared to pay. The cheapest 
card that has an NEC chipset, from the cheapest PC parts shop, 
seems hard to beat unless you are a stickler for branded bits. The 
only way to get an Apple-branded USB 2-capable solution is to 
sell your old Mac on eBay and buy a newer model. ^ 
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Test drive. 


■ Type Photography utility 


■ Rating 


■ Pros 

Excellent photo-management, selection, and publishing 
features; innovative user interface 

■ Cons 

Several bugs; raw conversions for some camera models 
could be better; Photoshop workflow needs refinement; 
requires fast, high-end hardware for acceptable 
performance 

■ RRP 

$699 

■ Publisher 

Apple Computer 

■ Distributor 

Apple Australia 133 622 

■ Reviewer 

Jim Heid 

■ Hot links 

www.apple.com/au/aperture 

Aperture 1.0.1 

Despite some flaws, Apple's pro 


imaging application sparkles 

F LASHES of genius with room for improvement: that’s Aperture 
1.0.1, Apple’s new professional digital imaging software. 
Targeted at photography pros, Aperture combines powerful 
photo-management and cataloguing features with basic image 
editing and excellent publishing and presentation capabilities. All 
this is wrapped in an efficient, elegant interface that glitters with 
typical Apple flair. 

No debut is perfect: Aperture 1.0 had some bugs. Apple’s 1.0.1 
update (released on 21 December) fixed some flaws, but several 
bugs and performance problems remain. 

Aperture’s image-editing features can’t compare to those of 
Adobe Photoshop CS2, and that’s intentional: Aperture was 
designed for photographers who want to spend more time 
shooting and less time managing image files and pushing pixels. 

By that measure, Aperture succeeds brilliantly. Deciding 
whether it’s the right digital imaging application for you means 
understanding where its strengths and weaknesses lie — particu¬ 
larly if you’re already a Photoshop guru. 

Start to finish. Aperture is designed to handle the entire work- 
flow of a typical photography job: importing images from a camera 
or a media reader, sorting and culling through those images to find 
the best shots, polishing those picks as needed, and then printing 
or otherwise presenting or exporting the final photos. 

Each of these operations takes place within Aperture’s single 
window. You can switch between various workspace layouts, each 
tuned to a specific phase in the workflow. Aperture’s one-window 
design feels a bit cramped on smaller screens, such as a PowerBook’s. 
It’s more comfortable on at least a 20-inch display, and it’s a thing 
of beauty on the 30-inch Apple Cinema HD displays that Apple sent 
to Aperture reviewers for a bittersweet one-month loan. 

If you have two monitors connected to your Mac, Aperture’s 
horizons open wide. Several commands and keyboard short¬ 
cuts let you employ them in various ways. For example, you 
can use the second monitor as a simple extension of the first 
to view more photo thumbnails for sorting and culling images. 
Or you can leave the second monitor blank except when you 
display photos in Aperture’s Slide Show mode - ideal for 
client presentations. 



Heads up! Aperture’s Auto-Stack images panel (or heads-up display, in 
Apple parlance): Drag its slider, and Aperture groups, or stacks, shots 
taken within a specific time interval. 

High-end hardware. Aperture has stringent dietary require¬ 
ments: you need a Power Mac G5, preferably a dual-processor, 
dual-core, or Quad model, with one of 11 supported video cards, 
which work with OS X’s Core Image technology to enable 
Aperture’s editing features. Like a growing number of Apple 
applications, Aperture relies heavily on your Macs’s graphics 
circuitry. (Apple’s web site provides a list of supported cards and 
a downloadable compatibility checker utility.) 

Aperture also runs on certain PowerBook G4 models, but its 
image-editing functions are sluggish. The program’s photo¬ 
management and publishing features are acceptably swift, 
though. I wouldn’t hesitate to use Aperture in the field to import, 
manage, and cull photos, but I’d long to get back to the G5 in 
my studio for making image adjustments. Apple acknowledges 
that Aperture’s performance on PowerBooks could be better. 

Expert Organiser. Aperture’s features for sorting and rating 
photos are superb. The Auto-Stack command, which groups 
shots taken within a specified interval, has no peer in Adobe 
Bridge. iView Multimedia has added a somewhat similar feature 
to iView MediaPro 3.0.1, but it lacks the slick elegance of 
Aperture’s implementation. 

As you sort and cull, you can rate photos, compare multiple 
photos side by side, and study details with an on-screen magni¬ 
fying loupe. Photoshop veterans may be disappointed by 
Aperture’s lack of standard zoom-in and zoom-out controls, but 
I found the loupe and Aperture’s full-screen editing mode 
adequate for most photo scrutinising - especially given the 
program’s limited editing capabilities. 

For pros, a big part of organising photos also involves supplying 
metadata, such as descriptive keywords and captions. Aperture’s 
metadata-management features are excellent; you can easily create 
and add keywords, apply one image’s metadata to a group of other 
images, search for images based on metadata, and much more. 

Alas, the metadata story goes sour if you export an image into 
TIFF or Photoshop (PSD) formats, at which time Aperture omits 
some critical metadata from the exported file. This bug existed 
in Aperture 1.0 and persists in 1.0.1. If you’re a photographer 
who relies heavily on metadata, and you anticipate exporting 
images for use in other applications, this bug could be a deal 
breaker. On the other hand, if you plan to spend most of your 
time in Aperture, the bug may not affect you. 
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Innovative interface. Aperture’s single-window interface has several 
different workspaces, each tailored for a specific imaging task. On a 30- 
inch Apple Cinema Display, there’s plenty of room for Aperture’s various 
elements, such as the Adjustments and Metadata panels at right. 

In the darkroom. Aperture works with most common image 
formats, including the raw-format images that high-end digital 
cameras can shoot. And thus opens a raw can of worms: many 
early reviews and online forum postings slammed Aperture for 
delivering image quality inferior to that of Adobe Camera Raw 
and other converters. 

The real story is more complicated. While Aperture supports 
numerous raw formats, Apple applied additional fine-tuning for 
certain high-end Canon, Nikon, and other digital SLRs. If you don’t 
use one of those cameras — if, for example, you shoot with a Canon 
PowerShot G6 or a Sony CyberShot DSC-F828, two midlevel point- 
and-shoot digital cameras that support the raw format - you may 
well see higher-quality images from Adobe Camera Raw. 

After evaluating dozens of raw images from several high-end 
cameras, I give the raw-quality edge to Adobe Camera Raw - but 
it isn’t a slam dunk. Properly exposed images shot at low-to- 
medium ISO speeds look excellent in Aperture, but Adobe Camera 
Raw often delivers superior results with images that are poorly 
exposed or shot at high ISO settings. 

And for those special-case shots, you can use Aperture’s 
Export Master command to send the original raw file to 
Photoshop. Indeed, with a few minutes of tinkering in OS X’s 

Loop the loupe. With the program’s magnification loupe, you can take a 
close-up look at part of an image. 
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Automator program, you can set up a watch folder that auto¬ 
matically opens Adobe Camera Raw when you export a raw 
master to a specific folder. 

Aperture’s editing environment is clean and straightforward. A 
full-screen mode hides nearly all controls, enabling you to 
maximise screen real estate. Image-adjustment controls appear 
in a floating panel called the Adjustments heads-up display 
(HUD). Aperture makes extensive use of these HUDs, and they 
work well, though I’d like to see more keyboard shortcuts in the 
Adjustments HUD. 

When you edit an image, Aperture leaves the original 
untouched, simply recording the changes instead. This non¬ 
destructive approach makes it easy and efficient to create multiple 
versions of an image - rather than gobble disk space by dupli¬ 
cating it, Aperture just starts assembling a different set of editing 
instructions. 

The program’s image-editing functions are adequate for basic 
exposure fixes and colour adjustments, but for advanced editing 
- for localised sharpening, lightening only part of an image, or 
complex retouching, for example — you’ll want to use Photoshop 
CS2. Aperture provides an Open In External Editor command, 
which can automatically send an image from Aperture into 
Photoshop, or any editor of your choice. Your saved document 
will automatically go back into your Aperture library, but if 
you’ve added any layers, you will see only a flattened version 
within Aperture. Your original layered document is still there, 
and will appear layered if you send the document back to 
Photoshop. Importing an already-layered Photoshop document 
into Aperture is more problematic. When you send this document 
from Aperture to Photoshop, it will get flattened, though your 
original layered version will be preserved in the Aperture library, 
and can be exported to the Finder as a normal file. 

Apple has published a tech-support document dealing with the 
Aperture-Photoshop connection. It’s helpful, but the bottom line 
is that there’s room for improvement in putting these two power¬ 
house applications on speaking terms. 

Aperture’s output options are complete and then some (and 
more reliable in version 1.0.1). You can produce full-size prints 
or customisable contact sheets on your own colour printer, order 
photographic prints in sizes up to 20 by 30 inches, and create 
books similar to those available in Apple’s iPhoto — though 
Aperture provides far more layout flexibility. Of course, the print- 
and book-ordering features are only available in countries where 
those services are supported by iPhoto. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice. So if you’re a 

professional or advanced-amateur photographer, should you build 
your photographic world around Aperture 1.0.1? Just as no single 
lens can address every photographer’s shooting needs, no single 
program can address every post-shoot requirement. While 
Aperture goes further than any other program in addressing the 
start-to-finish requirements of advanced photographers, it needs 
to play better with others and could use some additional bug 
fixes. However, if you require only modest image editing with 
occasional side trips to Photoshop, give Aperture a close look - 
provided that you have a well-endowed Mac and won’t mind 
dealing with a few growing pains as Aperture matures. ^ 
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Test drive. 


■ Type 

Diagramming software 

■ Rating 

m* 

■ Pros 

Redesigned interface; new drawing options; outline 


view simplifies diagramming 

■ Cons 

Can be challenging to learn; fragmented documentation 

■ RRP 

$US150; upgrade $US50 

■ Publisher 

The Omni Group 

■ Distributor 

Available online 

■ Reviewer 

Franklin Tessler 

■ Hot links 

www.omnigroup.com 


In the drawer. OmniGraffle Pro’s Utility Drawer, which slides 
out when you click the Utilities button at the top of the canvas, 
provides another, more automated route to diagram construction. 
In addition to the Canvases view, which shows all the canvases 
and lets you hide or reveal any subset of layers, the drawer 
includes a view - new in version 4 - that displays your diagram 
in outline form. As you add items to the outline, OmniGraffle Pro 
assembles the diagram based on a style that you select from a 
menu at the bottom of the Utility Drawer. OmniGraffle Pro ships 
with styles for common types of diagrams, and you can define 
your own styles to add to the basic repertoire. 


OmniGraffle 
Professional 4.0 

Intuitive interface updates belie power 

I F a picture is worth a thousand words, a diagram is worth a 
thousand pictures. Whether you’re presenting a sales strategy 
to your boss or explaining your newest invention to a friend, 
diagrams let you express relationships and concepts better than 
you can with words and images alone. OmniGraffle Professional 
4.0, the latest revision of The Omni Group’s diagramming appli¬ 
cation, adds new features that will entice 
current users to upgrade and encourage 
everyone else to take a closer look. 

(You may instead choose the Standard 
edition, which sells for $US70 less, and lacks 
some of the Pro version’s features, including 
ruler scaling, notes, tables, multi-page docu¬ 
ments, and others.) 

Layered canvases. OmniGraffle Pro’s 
main window displays a work area called 
the canvas, where you lay out the shapes, text, 
lines, and imported images that make up 
your diagram. 

OmniGraffle Pro lets you build diagrams in 
two ways. If you prefer to dive right in, you 
can use its tools to draw geometric or freeform shapes, including 
Bezier curves, a new feature. Double-clicking a tool in 
OmniGraffle Pro’s dockable tool palette makes it persist after 
use, so you don’t have to mouse back to the palette to draw 
several shapes or lines in succession, for example. For those with 
less artistic talent, OmniGraffle Pro also provides stencils, 
libraries of objects suitable for a variety of projects, from busi¬ 
ness to science. 

When you create your diagram, you can set any scale you 
prefer (2cm = 2m, say), so it’s easy to portray the dimensions of 
almost any real-world object accurately. OmniGraffle Pro 
supports an unlimited number of canvases — when you view a 
document in Presentation mode, OmniGraffle Pro displays the 
canvases sequentially, like slides in a PowerPoint or Keynote 
slideshow. OmniGraffle Pro also lets you define multiple layers 
on each canvas, a practical way to organise your thoughts when 
you’re creating a complex diagram. 


Lines, magnets, and inspectors, if you’ve ever tried to 
craft an intricate diagram using a conventional drawing appli¬ 
cation, you know how difficult it is to prevent all the lines and 
arrows from becoming a tangled mess of digital spaghetti. When 
you connect two objects using OmniGraffle Pro’s Line Tool, they 
remain linked until you sever the tie - as you move the objects 
around the canvas, the lines move with them. You can even 
control where the connections terminate by placing virtual 
“magnets” inside objects. 

Like Apple’s Pages and Keynote, OmniGraffle Pro uses inspec¬ 
tors to centralise most of its formatting and other controls. 
OmniGraffle Pro 4.0 consolidates the previous version’s multiple 
inspectors into three vertically arranged 
panes: Style, Properties, and Canvas. Each 
pane sports tabs that let you access groups of 
related functions, such as object and line 
shadows. A new feature in the Properties pane 
lets you define pop-up notes that appear when 
you hover over any item in a diagram for 
more than an instant. 

New on the menu. OmniGraffle Pro 4.0’s 
beefed-up export functions include improved 
support for Microsoft Visio files and the 
ability to export documents in SVG (Scalable 
Vector Graphics) format. Other new features 
let you create objects that represent the sum, 
difference, or intersection of two existing 
objects, or convert any object on the canvas into a table in 
which every cell takes on the appearance of the original item. 

OmniGraffle Pro isn’t an application that you can expect to 
learn overnight - mastering its many features takes time and 
effort. Alas, OmniGraffle Pro’s fragmented documentation makes 
it difficult for new users to climb its steep learning curve. The 
information is there, but you’ll have to use the brief manual, on¬ 
screen help system, and web-based guides to find what you need. 
(Additional samples and walkthroughs should be available online 
by the time you read this.) 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice, while 

OmniGraffle Professional 4.0 is probably overkill for simple 
diagrams, this fantastic program is a revelation for anyone who 
needs to explain processes and concepts visually. If you’re 
curious, you can download a trial copy. After you play around 
for a few days, I’m sure you’ll be hooked. ^ 



Property management. OmniGraffle 
Pro’s refurbished inspectors let you 
adjust the properties of individual 
elements or the entire canvas. 
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■ Type 

Web design utility 

■ Rating 

W'A 

■ Pros 

Easy to use; multiple filtering options; detailed reports 

■ Cons 

Minor interface problems; occasional crashes; 


can’t exclude specified URLs or domains 

■ RRP 

$US25 

■ Publisher 

Braxton Sherouse 

■ Distributor 

Available online 

■ Reviewer 

Joe Kissell 

■ Hot links 

www.biltformac.com 


Braxton's Link Tester 1.0 

Some rough edges, but produces 
useful results 

I F you’ve ever created a web page, you probably clicked all the 
links to confirm that they worked properly. Over time, 
however, links may break as changes are made both to your 
web site and its linked sites. If your site has more than a few 
pages, you may find it tedious to recheck all your links regularly. 
Braxton’s Link Tester (BLT) 1.0.1 is a new tool for webmasters of 
small to medium sites. It automates link testing and provides 
detailed information on link failures so that you can keep your 
sites up to date with a minimum of effort. 


The program’s basic operation couldn’t be simpler. Type in a URL 
(or select a local file) as a starting point and click the Check Links 
button. BLT attempts to reach all the URLs on the page and lists 
the results. (You can check just the links on a single page, or 
recursively check all referenced pages within a site.) Links that 
are unreachable are shown with icons representing the type of 
failure (for example, missing file, timeout, server error, and so 
on). Each result - good or bad — includes the HTML page and 
line number where the URL appears, so that you can locate bad 
links easily. 

You can save all the settings for checking a particular site in 
a BLT file; BLT can load more than one of these files (and 
check more than one site) at a time. It can also export your 
results in a variety of formats, including HTML and comma- 
separated text. 

If you have a site with pay-per-click ads, such as Google’s 
AdSense, you should exercise caution when using BLT. Because 
it follows all the links on a site, it will visit each of the ads as 
well — a likely violation of the ad provider’s policies. According 
to the developer, a future version of BLT will enable webmasters 
to avoid visits to certain URLs or domains. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice, blt 1.0.1 has 

some rough edges, but it’s useful and shows great promise. If you 
manage web sites of moderate complexity, and are willing to 
overlook a few minor glitches, BLT can save you significant time 
and effort. 



e: info@infinitesystems.com.au 

123 Charlotte St, Brisbane QLD 4000 • p: 07 3210 7400 • f: 07 3210 6444 

lululu. infinitesijstems. com. au 


The Perfect Partners for Your Mac 


Introducing the stylish accessories for your Mac from Raindesign 
now available at Infinite Systems. 


turn your imac 

at the push of a finger. 

i360° turntable provides an elegant and dynamic 
way to turn your iMac G5 and Cinema Display. 


Stay cool. Wherever. 

iLap is a versatile stand that keeps your laptop 
cool, and at the same time, lets you work 
comfortably on your lap as well as your desk. 


See our HUGE range of Mac 

_—accessories in sTOre 
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Test drive. 


■ Type 

Music utility 

■ Rating 

m* 

■ Pros 

Compatible with Guitar Rig 1; many new amps and 


effects; redesigned foot controller 

■ Cons 

Foot-pedal lights are sometimes hard to see in low light 

■ RRP 

$1099 for software and hardware 

■ Publisher 

Native Instruments 

■ Distributor 

Major Music Wholesale 02 9525 2088 

■ Reviewer 

Jim Dalrymple 

■ Hot links 

www.majormusic.com.au 


Guitar Rig 2 

Digital guitar studio shines with new 
amps and effects 



S INCE it was first introduced in 2004, Native Instruments’ 
Guitar Rig has lured an increasing number of guitar players 
from their traditional pedal setup to the digital world. While 
there is no doubt Guitar Rig was a breakthrough product, the first 
release was not without its problems - most of which have been 
corrected with Guitar Rig 2. 

The Software. One of the biggest drawbacks of going digital 
is the wide variety of modelling techniques companies use to 
reproduce amps and effects pedals. Unfortunately, nobody has 
really nailed it yet, so that when you choose an effect or amp, 
you never know exactly what you are going to get. 

However, Guitar Rig 2 comes very close to this panacea of 
correctly reproducing tone. Being able to dial in a tone — whether 
your own or a model of another guitarists’ - is one of the hardest 
things to do. Having an application that models tone so well 
makes that task much easier. 

Users of the original Guitar Rig will be pleased to hear that the 
interface has remained relatively unchanged in the newest 
version, making the transition to Guitar Rig 2 very smooth. You 
can also easily exchange presets, so all the customisation you did 
in the original is not lost. Just export the preset bank that 
contains your tones and import it into Guitar Rig 2. The good 
news is that there are more effects to play with in the new version 
that could help you dial-in those old tones a little better. 

Perhaps the biggest change for me was the addition of the 
Marshall JCM 800 amp. I love this amp. Most of my favourite 
guitarists have used this at one time - it has been a staple of 
hard rock and heavy metal for 20-plus years. 

The first thing I did when I unpacked Guitar Rig 2 was create 
a new preset and start to emulate Zakk Wylde’s tone. Within a 
few minutes, I had something close; after 15 or 20 minutes I had 
it pretty much dialed-in, although I continued to play with it for 
a couple of days until I was satisfied. 

In comparison, I was never able to get the tone I wanted from 
the original version of Guitar Rig. I blame most of that on the 
amp modelling. It also seems the Chorus and Distortion pedals 
give a much more refined sound, too. 

Typically with software modelling and emulation, you have 
to add more effects than the guitarist actually uses. This is fine, 
but it can sometimes cause more feedback than what you 


would like. I was able to recreate Zakk’s tone basically using 
the JCM 800, 4x12 Cabs, Distortion, Chorus, and I threw in a 
Screamer just to give me that extra punch for doing pinch 
harmonics. 

Among the many additions to Guitar Rig 2 is the Loop Machine. 
I didn’t know if I would use this much because I was used to 
recording and looping using the built-in decks. After laying down 
a medium-tempo blues-backing riff and clicking the Overdub 
button, I was hooked. I spent a good hour just doing overdubs 
on that riff. 

The hardware. While I was intrigued with Guitar Rig when it 
first came out, I dismissed it as a serious contender to replace my 
old pedal setup. The main reason for this was the hardware Rig 
Control (stompbox) that shipped with Guitar Rig. 

Rig Control had to be connected to an interface like the M- 
Audio MobilePre using two 1/14-inch instrument cables and then 
fed to the computer over USB (or FireWire, depending on your 
device). No matter how hard I tried, I could not get this to work 
satisfactorily. That’s not to say it didn’t work at all, but I always 
had feedback or annoying hum that seemed to be traced back to 
the Rig Control. 

Guitar Rig 2 includes a better-looking, higher-quality Rig 
Control that connects directly to your computer over USB. That 
solved one of my problems with Guitar Rig’s hardware unit before 
I even took it out of the box. 

The new Rig Control also includes redesigned foot pedals, which 
look more like pedestal click buttons. The old pedals were diffi¬ 
cult for me; I generally don’t like the short, stubby pedals because 
I tend to hit more than one at a time, which can cause a lot of 
problems when changing effects. 

One thing that bugs me about all stompboxes is the fact you 
can’t see the pedals in the dark. Usually guitarists have to use 
coloured tape or some other silly remedy just to label the pedals. 
Why can’t someone use a translucent backlight on the pedal itself 
— it sure would solve a lot of problems. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice. There is so 

much to like about Guitar Rig 2. Anyone that was interested in 
the original version will immediately see and hear the many 
improvements. ^ 
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■ Type 

One-trick utility 

■ Rating 

\\\\'* 

■ Pros 

Flexible; affordable; fast 

■ Cons 

None significant 

■ RRP 

$US20 

■ Publisher 

Script Software 

■ Distributor 

Available online 

■ Reviewer 

Jay Nelson 

■ Hot links 

www.scriptsoftware.com 


iWatermark 3.0 

Program makes it easy to add text and 
graphic watermarks to images 

C REATING a good photographic image requires skill and 
effort, while stealing one from a web page takes just a 
click and drag. That’s why photographers who care about 
preventing unauthorised use of their images will superimpose 
their name or logo over all or part of the image to indicate 
ownership and discourage illegal use. 

If you have lots of images, adding a watermark to each one is 
a time-consuming task. Script Software’s iWatermark 3.0.3 auto¬ 
mates the process, with a price and interface suitable for begin¬ 
ners, and features that are flexible enough for professionals. 

iWatermark is easy to use: just drag a file or folder onto its 
Input window, indicate a folder for its output, then format some 


text or import a picture to use as the watermark. The original 
files are left untouched and watermarked copies are placed into 
the output folder. iWatermark cleverly lets you choose one of 
your iPhoto albums to use for its Input, and it can output directly 
to your iDisk. You can even use .Mac’s built-in web page creator 
to display your photos on the internet. 

If you use text in your watermark, iWatermark gives you 
control over the font, size, and colour. You can type in your own 
text, or automatically extract text from any field in an image’s 
IPTC (International Press Telecommunications Council) metadata. 
You can also create a watermark using a graphic such as a logo, 
with or without text. In addition, the software lets you control 
the position, rotation, size, and transparency of any watermark, 
and choose from eight special effects, including emboss, engrave, 
and inverse. These effects are handy not only for their aesthetic 
value, but also for solving the problem of light watermarks disap¬ 
pearing on light photos, and dark watermarks blending into dark 
photos. 

iWatermark doesn’t include a manual, and that can be 
unnerving. However, it does provide comprehensive instructions 
under its Help menu. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice, if you need 

to add watermarks to a lot of images, iWatermark provides a 
big bang for your buck. It succeeds admirably at its core task, 
and adds several other valuable timesaving features to the 
package. 


Deter 



thieving, graffiti, shoplifting & break-ins 
with SecurityCam Software. 


SECU RITY QlCAM 



• Computer Controlled 

• IP Networked 

• Wired Or Wireless Options 

• Local Or Remote Controlled 

• Fully Automated Triggering 
& Motion Control 

• Low cost, flexible expansion. 

SecurityCam Software & Camera from $995 



A great solution for: 


• Home 

• Schools 

• Point of Sale 

• Banking 

• Government 

• Shopping Centres 


Health Care 
Car Parks 
Public Spaces 
Work Place 


Dealer Enquiries Welcome. 


Phone 03 9895 2950 • Fax 03 9898 9355 

www.securitycam.com.au 
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Test drive. 


■ Type 

Action game 

■ Rating 

Beta tested 

■ Pros 

Funny; awesome soundtrack; unique twist on the 


zombie genre 

■ Cons 

The game is short; no multiplayer options 

■ RRP 

$60 

■ Publisher 

Aspyr 

■ Distributor 

Pica Australia 03 9388 9588 

■ Reviewer 

Peter Cohen 

■ Hot links 

www.stubbsthezombie.com 


Stubbs the Zombie 


The game looks and sounds fantastic. It features a phenomenal 
soundtrack made up of 1950s pop songs performed by modern 
indie bands: Death Cab for Cutie covers “Earth Angel,” for 
example, and The Dandy Warhols take on “All I Have to Do Is 
Dream.” (In the US, you can also purchase the soundtrack sepa¬ 
rately, through the iTunes Music Store. No word on if or when 
this will be added to the local version of the Store.) 

Because of the complex pixel shading and robust artificial intel¬ 
ligence, the game’s system requirements are relatively steep. 
You’ll need a 1.2GHz or faster processor and an ATI Radeon 9600 
or an Nvidia GeForce FX5200 3D graphics card with at least 
64MB of VRAM. 



My zombie, myself. Forget 
saving the world. You’ll feast 
on the living and stir up 
general mayhem in Stubbs the 
Zombie. 


Get on the brain diet 

S TUBBS the Zombie takes place in the late 1950s, in a 
utopian city called Punchbowl. The city is filled with flying 
cars and robots, is impeccably clean, and is populated by 
well-groomed, peaceful inhabitants. Then Stubbs arrives. This 
former travelling salesman is looking for love and a quick bite 
to eat - and there’s nothing he likes better than a little grey 
matter fresh from the container. 

At its core, Stubbs is a traditional third-person brawler. You, 
as Stubbs, shamble around Punchbowl eating anyone within 
reach, and hitting and punching those who won’t submit to your 
will. Eating your enemies’ brains reanimates them as part of your 
loping zombie gang. 

Stubbs has special defenses that can help get him out of a 
pickle. For example, he can pass highly noxious wind, which 
sends nearby civilians into paralytic fits, or temporarily tear off 
his forearm, which you can then remotely control as it scuttles up 
walls and through windows to possess humans. 


Stubbs the Zombie is soaked in blood and gore. Fart jokes, 
crude language, and intense violence definitely help this game 
earn its Mature rating. But there’s also a good dose of humour. 
Stubbs is at times ribald, absurd, and sarcastically funny. 

I only wish the game were longer. You can easily finish the 
single-player game within a few hours. It does offer multiple 
levels of difficulty that help keep things interesting, but the story 
line doesn’t change; the action just gets faster, and there are more 
bad guys to eat. The Xbox version offers a mode that lets two 
players revisit the single-player game; sadly, this feature is not in 
the Mac release. 

Australian Macworld’s buying advice. Obviously, 

Stubbs the Zombie isn’t a game for kids - or for adults who have 
weak stomachs. If you like your action with hefty amounts of 
blood, and if your humour is a little on the twisted side, this game 
is sure to please. ^ 
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macmarket 



ClockiSefiVice 


r: ( 1 1 I. ■: .t An rslmi.i!,- • I ’l.irr A New (In 


CBD - Colour Bureau / Large Format Printing 

’VentM'ft Sydnot NSW 2000 
§ Tol: 02 9262 4888 • Fax: 03&1262 1900, 
^ ^ oooi.au! 

St. Leonards - Digital Colour Printing Centre 

I 26/2A Herbert St Street. I oonords Fis\A/f2065 
Tel: 02 9922 7288 • Fax: 02 9922^2788 
email. sales&wysiwyg.oom.au 


NEW YEAR SALE 


Desktops 

All RAM 
matches 
/exceeds 
Apple/JEDEC 
Specs 


1 GIG DDR 2 iMac G5 iSight $169 

1 GIG DDR 2 G5 Towers (need pairs) $168 

1 GIG G5 Towers (need pairs) $191 

1 GIG Mac Mini $229 

1 GIG G5 iMac $189 

512MB PowerMac G4 tower $139 

256/512 G3 iMacs slot load $69/$141 

256MB G3 iMacs tray load $67 

128MB Older PowerMacs $47 Installation 


Laptops 
Email for a 
quote if your 
memory isn't 
listed here 


instructions 

1 GIG PBook A1 DDR 2 $219 supplied 
1 GIG iBook G4/PBookG4 $268 
512MB IBook G4 and PBook $99 
512MB PBook Titanium G4 $ 176 
256/512 White iBook G3 $79/$171 
256/512 Clamshell iBook G3 $78/$169 
256/512 PBook G3 Firewire $72/$169 
256MB Lombard/Wallstreet PBook $119 

macrabbit Memory for all Macs, ever! 

Tele 0404 872 832 Email salestPmacrabbit.net 


achelp 

Phone (02) 4443 7665 
e-mail: dave@machelp.com.au 
www.machelp.com.au 
Contact us for sales & distribution of 


Aurora Video Systems Pipe & 


n 


digital video capture cards and 

Fast G4 





GjJ cj a t 


D E S 


G N S 


'p^Exprms Powermac S&ilwilmm ■ 

Full range of upgrades for all Apple Macs . 



Apple Mac & iPOD Accessories 
Memory - DeskTop & Laptop 
External Enclosures & Hard Drives 
CPU Upgrades 
Bluetooth Products 


^^acally” 



• Video Cards 

www.epowermac.com 

Ph: 07 SS49 2204 


Firewire is FAST 
Our delivery is FASTERf 




made for ideas 


EHRaioeoiniM 

Mac eannon 


m&mm 


MACPOWER PERIPHERALS LTD 


iPOD REPAIRS 



NEW LOWER 
PRICES 


Bad battery? 
Cracked screen? 
Damaged case? 
Failed hard driue? 


available for all models* 


Phone (03) 9857 0611 

*Subject to parts availability 


www.synergeticaustralia.com 



Advice Tuition Networking Sales Up Grades Severice Warranty 
Brisbane Gold Coast Sunshine Coast Toowoomba 


Working Through 
the Holiday 
Season Including 
Public Holidays . 

Introducing the 
Australia-Wide 
Laptop Up-Grade 
and 

Service Program. 
Call for more Details 


The Mac Doctors 

Specialists - Always On Call 


Ph: 07 3890 5809 

Mobile: 0401 335 545 

eMail: help@tJiemacdoctors.com 

o Fix - No Charge 
Mobile Service 


Apple EducationCemrc 



In the area of Information Technology, the talented 
team at CoreMac are dedicated to serving 
professionals and home users alike. 

We invite you to taste test the following: 

• Unrivalled technical support 

• Integrated packages tailored to suit your needs 

• Authorised Apple & Sony reseller 

• Web Hosting & Web Design 

• Database development & management 

• Service & repairs 


Take a byte from a sweeter apple. 


CoreMac. 

'iomn. XT. fXXrJL'MLn. 
coremac.com.au 

Authorised Solutions Reseller 
fl. Authorised Service Provider 

37 13369 6066 


On-Site Mac Service 
Melbourne Based 

We come to you, anywhere in the 
Melbourne Metro Area 

• Apple Mac Troubleshooting 

• Installation & Maintenance 

• Networking & Internet Sharing • Upgrades 
• Wireless Networking • Independent Advice 

Phone: 1800 762 040 

email: support@macaid.com.au 

Mac Aid 
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SeriTek Int/Ext Serial ATA Controllers 


SERIAL 


\? h1«Ml HU S«y Ports / 


ATA 


1.5Gb/s 



Now Available: FirmTek 2-Port Serial ATA Card 

Features: PCI card with dual hot-swappable Serial ATA ports 
(internal port & external port versions available) • Supports drives 
larger than 137GB • Serial ATA 1.0 Compliant • Includes Mac OS X 
and PC software RAID support (Mac OS 9 supported with optional 
software) • Built for Mac OS 9, OS X and Win 2000/XP/2003 
Just In: FirmTek 4-Port Internal SATA Card 
www.tryandbyte.com.au 


Exclusive 

Distributor 


TRY!'BYTE 



www.studiomoso.com.au 


jl iSnuG 


iSnug - Ultimate Protection 
for the iPod nano 



Australian 

Distributor 


TRY BYTE 


http://www.tryandbyte.com.au 



.ENT\GON 

digital 
proudly offers 

KERIO 

Mail Server 

The multi-platform 
alternative to Exchange Server! 

03 9896 1555 

www.pentagon.net.au/kms 


A 


Modulo 


systems 

Modulo Systems Australia 

For all your software and hardware 
needs at competitive prices. 

Resellers of Adobe, Quark, Macromedia, 
Microsoft, Sony, Hewlett-Packard, and 
much, much, more. 


| Phone: 1800 700 300 | Fax: 02 9713 9925 | 
| Email: info@modulosystems.com.au | 

| www.modulosystems.com.au | 


Mac Centre 

• Long & Shortterm rentals s.t.a. 

• New & Pre-Loved Macs 

• Software & Peripherals 

• On-site Support 

• Trade-in your System 

V Authorised Solutions Reseller 


02 9388 0866 

Visit our Online Store: 

www.maccentre.com.au 


■■■I 




At eis.net, we specialise in providing 
Mac users hassle free Internet 
services, such as: 


• Mac OS X and Unix Web Hosting 

• Filemaker 7 Hosting 

• AAPT and Powertel DSL Services 



net 


ABN# 15080110809 


14/344 Queen Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph:1-800-655-244 
www.eis.net.au 
info@eis.net.au 


Business Internet Services since 1995 



iZ(3 

Click-Wheel iPod Protector 




Durable. Form Fitting. Elegant. 
Moulded from high-grade 
silicone to perfectly fit your 
iPod. Comes in a variety of 
colours including glow-in-the- 
dark! Includes rotary belt-clip 
and ultra-clear screen protector. 

STOCKISTS: 

Available from your local 
AppleCentre, David Jones, 
Harvey Norman, Domayne, & 
www.apple.com.au/store/ 


Exclusive 

Australian 

Distributor 


TRY BYTE 


ggmocQssist 

Mac OS X solutions and support 





MacThermal Labelling Software 


STRATlX 

MacBarcoda4 

OSX, 0S9 8t PC barcode generation software 


Axicon Verifiers 

Mac & PC based barcode verifiers 

TEC Barcode Printers 

Blank media and supplies for all printer types 

Printed Labels 

We print all label shapes, sizes & quantities 


Ph: (02) 9436-0366 www.stratix.com.au Fax (02) 9436-0141 
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CD & DVD 





DUPLICATION 


BUSINESS CARD AND MINI CDs 

IN HOUSE MULTIMEDIA, DESIGN, 
PRINTING & PACKAGING 
DVD AUTHORING 
ANY QUANTITY 


MultipliCD 

CD DUPLICATIONISERVICES 


689 Malvern Rd Toorak, Vic 3142 
mac@duplication.com.au 
PH: (03) 9827 6588 



330D Miller Street Cammeray NSW 2062 

Tel: (02) 99222327 
Fax: (02) 99222527 
Email: ndart@macsasnew.com.au 
Website: www.macsasnew.com.au 

Apple Reseller 



To advertise in Macworld MacMarket 
call (03) 9525 5566 





For the best prices on iMacs 


G4s, iBooks and many others 
call Microseconds on 


02 9281 

V 





iView MediaPro 3 © 

Fast. Flexible. Easy to Use. ig 

iView MediaPro is a digital asset management and 
cataloguing solution for photographers and creative 
professionals. It enables you to create a customised, 
centralised and searchable repository through which 
a wide variety and high volume of digital files can be 
managed. Quickly and easily import, organise, 
search, annotate, repurpose and archive your files. 
Call 1300137 140 for more details. 

(Reseller enquiries welcome!) 




usive 


www.xclusive.com.au 
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Finder. 



applecentretaylorsquare 


Phone: 02 9332 8600 
Fax: 02 9360 8304 
Email: academy@applecentretaylor 
square.com.au 

Web: www.applecentretaylorsquare.com.au 

Page: 84 


comp 

nouu 

APPLECENTRE 

North Sydney 222 Pacific Hwy, 2065, 

Ph: 02 9951 7979 Fax: 02 9957 4325 Email: 
sales_nthsyd@compnow.com.au 

South Melbourne 64 Clarendon St, 3205, 
Ph: 03 9684 3600 Fax: 03 9682 2902 
Email sales_sthmelb@compnow.com.au 

Malvern 1465 Malvern Rd, 3146, 

Ph: 03 9824 8544 Fax: 03 9824 8598 Email: 
sales_malvern@compnow.com.au 

Geelong 255 Moorabool St, 3220 

Ph: 03 5223 1550 Fax: 03 5223 2021 Email: 

sales_geelong@compnow.com.au 


canopus 

Phone: 03 9885 5888 
Fax: 03 9886 9111 
Web: www.canopus.com 

Page: 15 



CoNeXuS 

Phone: 02 9975 2799 
Fax: 02 9975 2966 
Web: www.conexus.com.au 
Email: info@conexus.com.au 

Page: 47 


Designwyse 

Professional Computer Solutions 

Phone: In Melbourne Call 9706-8858 
Outside Melbourne: FreeCall 1800 334 684 
Fax: 9794 0034 

Web: www.designwyse.com.au 

Page: 4 & 5 



Phone: 1800 028 316 
Web: www.filemaker.com.au 
Page: 16 



Phone: 07 3210 7400 
Fax: 07 3210 6444 
Web: www.infinitesystems.com.au 
Email: info@infinitesystems.com.au 

Page: 73 


South Yarra 409a Chapel St, 3141 

Ph: 03 9827 5011 Fax: 03 9824 2786 Email: 

sales_chapelst@compnow.com.au 

Chadstone Chadstone Shopping Centre, 
Ph: 03 9568 8655 Fax: 03 9568 2255 
sales_chadstone@compnow.com.au 
Web: www.compnow.com.au 

Page: 2 & 3 


DVDirect 

The hottest products at the coolest prices 

Phone: 02 9452 6001 / 0412 073 320 
Fax: 02 9453 3085 
Email: sales@dvdirect.com.au 
Web: www.dvdirect.com.au 

VoIP Phone: 6629944 
Page: 25 



made for ideas 

Phone: 02 9669 6900 
Fax: 02 9669 5005 
Web: www.lacie.com/au 
Email: sales.au@lacie.com 

Page: 29 



Phone: 131 632 from anywhere in Australia 

Web: www.nec.com.au 

Email: he.marketing@nec.com.au 

Page: 11 
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next byte 


Phone: 1300 361 119 
Web: www.nextbyte.com.au 

South Australia 
GLENUNGA 

Ph: (08) 8338 7444 Fax: (08) 8338 7488 

Adelaide CBD 

Ph: (08) 8410 8585 Fax: (08) 8410 8580 

New South Wales 
BAULKHAM HILLS 

Ph: (02) 9688 6066 Fax: (02) 9688 6088 

PYMBLE 

Ph: (02) 9144 4866 Fax: (02) 9144 5318 

Sydney CBD 

Ph: (02) 9367 8585 Fax: (02) 9367 8556 

BALMAIN 

Ph: (02) 9555 5200 Fax: (02) 9555 5244 

NSW SERVICE CENTRE 

Ph: (02) 9418 9011 Fax: (02) 9418 9022 

Victoria 

MELB CBD - Bourke St. 

Ph: (03) 9639 9444 Fax: (03) 9639 5544 

MELB CBD - Elizabeth St. 

Ph: (03) 9329 3911 Fax: (03) 9329 5966 

RICHMOND 

Ph: (03) 9429 5002 Fax: (03) 9429 4740 

Queensland 
BRISBANE CBD 

Ph: (07) 3220 0400 Fax: (07) 3220 0433 

SURFERS PARADISE 

Ph: (07) 5504 1000 Fax: (07) 5504 1011 

Western Australia 
NEDLANDS 

Ph: (08) 9389 0400 Fax: (08) 9389 6144 

Page: 6 


NEXT 

IMAC 


Phone: 02 9548 3231 
Fax: 02 9548 3901 
Web: www.nextformac.com.au 
Email: sales@nextformac.com.au 

Page: 42 


PICA# 

SOFTWARE 

Tel: +61 0 3 9388 9588 
Fax: +61 0 3 9388 9788 
Web: www.pica.com.au 
Email: info@pica.com.au 

Page: 9 


C" ServerlOl 

Phone: 07 3876 6101 
Fax: 07 3876 3101 
Email: info@server101.com 
Web: www.serverl 01 .com 

Page: 21 


Streetwise 

Everything for your Mac 

Phone: 03 9819 2891 

Fax: 03 9819 3902 

Web: www.streetwise.com.au 

Page: 41 



Phone: 03 9895 2999 
Fax: 03 9898 9355 

Page: 75 


TRYlBYTE 


Phone: 02 9906 5227 
Fax: 02 9906 5605 
Web: www.tryandbyte.com.au 
Email: trynbyte@alpha.net.au 

Page: 83 



Phone: 1300 137 140 
Fax: 1300 137 141 
Web: www.xclusive.com.au 
Email: sales@xclusive.com.au 

Page: 82 



Phone: 08 9721 1125 
Fax: 08 9721 1126 
Web: www.zytech.com.au 
Email: sales@zytech.com.au 

Page: 23 
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Something to chew on. 


Soapbox. 



By Alex Rieneck. 


The state of play 

W ELL, here we are sitting squarely in the middle of the first 
quarter of 2006 and hanging out to have a go with the 
first of the Intel-based Apple computers. G4 PowerBook 
sales have been tapering off since well before Christmas in deep 
anticipation, searches for the new Rosetta have started to give the 
one in the British Museum the first run for its money that it has ever 
had, and — not to put too fine a point on it — if you can feel a finger 
in your eye, that’s me pushing to the front of the queue. All in all, the 
situation is starting to resemble a post-Christmas girdle sale, but 
one for people who are serious about computers. 

And not before time, let me say. My dearly loved 12-inch 
PowerBook is getting long in the tooth. The battery 
only lasts about 40 minutes, one of her rubber feet 
has fallen off and been replaced with a big ugly 
black one, the silver is coming off the N and A keys, 
and I have had my first deeply worrying message 
from inside the boot sector of the hard drive. While 
she still runs immaculately, well... 

As soon as the new Intel based Macs are out 
the playing field will stabilise a bit, and I might 
be able to make my mind up whether to go 
cheap(er), and G4, or bite the bullet and “dine 
out” so to speak, on my new Apple Intel Girdle. 

After all, a complete change of system architec¬ 
ture might provide grist for a few columns, I think. 

Thinking about it over the last week or so, I find it interesting how my 
emotions reacted to the idea that I may upgrade and get a new laptop. 
Over the last few years I have formed a strong emotional bond with 
this machine. I mean, it’s more than how the operating system, or the 
applications, or the keyboard looks and feels, and more even than the 
comforting warm glow that the machine is conveying to my lap right 
now, as it has done for seven to ten hours a day, just about every day 
of the week, since early 2003. It’s hard to define, it is not exactly like 
having a cat, since the PowerBook neither snores nor farts, and the 
PowerBook definitely works for its keep. It’s exactly like having a cat, but 
a really well behaved, industrious, obedient cat. That surfs the internet. 

It was a weird experience sailing off to Tasmania with this 
PowerBook of mine for holidays this last November. I have travelled 
with laptop computers before, but never with one that had more 
value to me than the data that it contained. 

With the average laptop, you output the data to a disk, hide the 
machine, or put it in the room safe, or whatever, and you wander off 


Hot Links 

www.ancientegypt.co.uk/writing/rosetta.html 

Rosetta Stone 

arstechnica. com/news, ars/post/20050810-5195.html 

Apple’s version 

www.spiritoftasmania.com.au/ 

Sailing to Tasmania 

on your merry way, and you know that if the machine gets stolen, 
it’s at worst inconvenient. I found things to be different travelling with 
the PowerBook. I did everything the same, and most of the time I 
found myself worrying about the machine itself, and not the data. 
This was doubly weird, considering that I had got travel insurance 
before I left. After all, Tasmania can be pretty racy. Especially in 
Launceston on a Friday night. 

It was a weird holiday. When the wind and rain got really bad, I 
retreated to my room and edited video and wrote things. When I was 
using the machine the back of my head felt... 
strangely different. Rather like my house had 
changed shape, and moved to Tasmania. It’s an odd 
feeling, but not exactly relaxing. Then again, I am 
the person who took his computer on holiday, so I 
probably shouldn’t be trusted. 

The day I got home, I got a phone call from 
one of my computer-challenged friends. I 
groaned inwardly, seeing before me another 
couple of faintly accusatory hours while I fixed 
whatever it was that he had “witnessed happen” 
to Windows98. 

It was better than that though. After some serious 
prompting this friend had bitten the bullet and bought 
a 12-inch iBook. He was over the moon! He was happy! 
He needed help to connect to the internet! He didn’t know what 
the "Finder” was! 

The next day, at his house, as he bellowed in my ear, we worked 
out that none of the four internet connections that he had created 
were much good. So we deleted them, and made one that worked. 
Then I stopped. A complete BBC web page twitched and animated 
before my eyes. It was very, very, fast. I said “huh?” The machine 
wasn’t even plugged in to the phone system. He bellowed, right in 
my ear, "Yeah! What is that? It won’t go away” (in a faintly accusatory 
way). I said, "That, my friend, is the internet.” 

He had connected, days before, by accident, to the broadband 
connection across the street, over AirPort, while having no idea what¬ 
ever of what he was doing. When he had done it, he didn’t even know 
what it was. 

Do that with a Windows box. I dare you. 

Alex Rieneck has been a technology commentator since the days 


of the bone abacus. 


You wont need a Soapbox to reach all the Publishing and Graphics 
software you need: Read the full details, view screenshots, 
download the demo and buy online. Just visit the one site 
that has the largest range of MacOSX software in Australia... 

www.xclusive.com.au 

























New Products from Try & Byte 


The Print Shop for Mac 2.0 
by Software MacKiev™ - $89.95 


Software MacKiev's second award-winning edition 
of The Print Shop for Mac is the easiest way to 
create impressive print projects such as greeting 
cards, calendars, business cards, newsletters, and 
CD labels (now supporting A4 label stock!). 
This new version has more than a hundred new 
and improved features, including a set of powerful 
yet easy-to-use layout tools (rulers, grids, guidelines 
and "snap to" functionality) to make designing 
custom projects even easier. Create gorgeous CD 
labels and cases with track names and times 
imported from your iTunes playlists Import your 
family photos from iPhoto to create personalized 
holiday greeting cards. Print Shop 2.0 is a 2-CD set 
that includes a bonus Art CD. Now Shipping! 


Hard shell iPod protection from Agent 18 


Agent 18 Shield: for iPod Nano You should 
never scratch in public- new hard shell 
protection for your iPod Nano. Its unique 
features allow easy access to all of the iPod 
connectors and hold switch; even dock 
without taking it out of the case! 
Agent!8 Shield for iPod nano - $39.95 


Agent 18 VideoShield: for iPod Video 30GB 
or 60GB - new hard shell protection for your 
iPod Video. Its unique features allow easy 
access to all of the iPod connectors and hold 
switch. VideoShield even has ultra-clear 
screen protection. VideoShield 30G - $49.95 
or VideoShield 60Q - $49.95 


Comic Life Deluxe Edition $49.95 

Expand what you can do with your 
digital photos!. With a comprehensive 
set of features, Comic Life Deluxe Edition 
gives you numerous ways to explore your 
creativity - liven up holiday snaps, tell a 
story, even create 


birthday cards and 
invites. Add a word 
balloon to your 
photos with Comic 
Life and voila... 


You are a 
comic genius! 


Handstands iSnug Nano Set 
iSnug Nano Set - $43.95 
Includes: 3 layers of protection • High- 
impact Polymer Outer-Shell Travel Case 
with storage pocket for headphones and 
more • Genuine Leather Protective Glove 
with belt loop and lanyard • Anti-Scratch 
Film • Micro-Fibre Cleaning Cloth 





t> QQMPiLflrmE 


MAC DVD 


Civilisation 3 Complete 

Now Shipping -$Call 


Zoo Tycoon 2 

Now Shipping -$89.95 


Sims 2 University 

Now Shipping - $49.00 


RollerCoaster Tycoon 3 

Now Shipping — $64.95 


£60t Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Prices do not include delivery. iSkins available separately - not as a pack. 


Stubbs the Zombie 

Now Shipping -$64.95 


Available from your local AppleCentre or directly from Try & Byte 

To find your nearest AppleCentre, go to: http://store.apple.com.au/buy/ 


TRY BYTE 


Shop 4/401 Pacific Highway, Artarmon NSW 2064 
Tel (02) 9906 5227 • Fax (02) 9906 5605 

www.tryandbyte.com.au 




























































































































everyday training for everyone 

academy now open 



j| AppfeCentre T3 


applecentretaylorsquare.com.au/academy 


7-9 Flinders Street, Darlinghurst NSW 2010, Australia, 
t: 02 9332 8600 f: 02 9360 8304 e: academy@applecentretaylorsquare.com.au 













